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with a classified ad in the Globe and Mail 


Men and women, boys and girls . . . . everybody in 
Ontario reads the Globe and Mail “Help Wanted” 
pages. They’ve come to be recognized as the place to 
look for job opportunities. This reputation ensures 
your ad of keen, mass readership and produces the 
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from a partner to an office boy — phone your ad to 
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EDITORIALS 


The Canadian Federation of Per- 
sonnel Associations is now an his- 
torical fact. 


At times, in the rush of events, we 
come to a turning point of history 
— a point when conyerging forces 
fuse into a new force, of combined 
power and influence, beyond the 
ability of observers to grasp or pre- 
dict. It seems we are at such a point 
of history now, in this personnel and 
industrial relations movement in 
Canada. It is as though we stood on 


OUR FIRST GUEST 
EDITORIAL WRITER 


Clare Fraser: Clarence Fraser, who 
was in at the founding of the person- 
nel associations in Toronto and Mont- 
real, was recently referred to publicly 
as “dean of management development 
in Canada”. Following graduation 
from McGill University in 1923, he 
entered the Bell Telephone Company 
of Canada and engaged in line man- 
agement and operations staff work on 
work measurement and control until 
1934. From 1934-40 he was engaged 
in personnel staff work at company 
headquarters in Montreal, and salary 
standardization and company-wide 
manpower planning. For the past 17 
years he has: been a member of the 
Plant Management Group of the Bell 
in Toronto, coordinating placement, 
safety and management development 
for plant operations. He is best known 
for his “Career Plan For Every Man” 
philosophy, which is gaining increas- 
ing acceptance throughout Canadian 
industry and commerce. 


Pausing at a Turning Point 


by Clare Fraser 
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a hill top and watched the coming 
together of the many streams that 
create the great St. Lawrence or 
the great Mackenzie rivers — with all 
their contributions to life and living. 


Twenty-five years ago, in 1934, the 
Montreal Personnel Association was 
formed, the first of its kind in Ca- 
nada. A year later the Personnel As- 
sociation of Toronto came _ into 
being. Over the years personnel and 
industrial relations people have unit- 
ed in their community and regional 
associations. Early in 1954 the Can- 
adian Personnel and Industrial Rela- 
tions Journal was launched, through 
the efforts of a number of associa- 
tions, “to provide a network of com- 
munication to and among those who 
are working within the field of per- 
sonnel and industrial relations in 
Canada; through which they may be 
informed and encouraged in their 
work, and through which they may 
inform and encourage others”. Now, 
five years later, the national move- 
ment has established itself as a na- 
tional federation. It “extends from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific and from 
the American border north into the 
atmosphere.” 


Quo Vadimus? 


From a handful of people repre- 
senting this key function we have 
grown into the hundreds and now 
into the thousands. The many 
streams have become a mighty river. 
But, unlike a river, we can chart 
our Own course, and control our own 
contribution. What is that course 
and contribution to be? 
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Is it to conserve, develop and ef- 
fectively use “human energy”, as the 
late Lionel Forsyth suggested re- 
cently before one of our conven- 
tions 

Is it to represent a “code of per- 
sonnel administration” and ensure 
that it is applied, as Tom Spates has 
proposed? 

Is it to create and put into use 
the “social shock absorbers” sug- 
gested by our leader, the late Bryce 
Stewart, to lessen the impact of 
economic insecurities that create 
fear and retard our people in their 
work and living? 

Is it to help make our companies 
sturdy and to keep them strong in 
purpose and in all their practical 
affairs? 

Is it to help make Canada strong 
and a useful partner among her 
world partners, far beyond her pop- 
ulation size? 

Can we see the function of good 
personnel and industrial relations, 
which we represent, as the “permeat- 
ing function” of modern life, in 
which all members of organized ef- 
fort take part, when guided and 
helped to do so by those who choose 
and fit themselves for the task? 

Can we recognize in our new- 
found federated strength the pos- 
sibilities of a “serving brotherhood” 
for the good of all the people, within 
this Canada of ours, and throughout 
the world citizenship now coming 
into being? 

In another 25 years, looking back 
at the turning point of our history, 
what will the observer of that day 
say of the course we chose to take, 
or of the contribution we made — 
or might have made? 


SENTIMENT SWINGS TO 
FEDERATION 


After four years of discussion, 
sentiment all of a sudden seems to 
have jelled for federation among 
personnel associations in Canada. 
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Your editor has attended every 
one of the Trans-Canada Personnel 
Conferences — Winnipeg in 55, Ha- 
miltion in 56, Montreal in 57, and 
Toronto in 58. 


Originally the enthusiasm was 
largely in the west, with Winnipeg 
providing enough enthusiasm to 
kindle the rest of Canada. 


Each year there would be a little 
more enthusiasm, but it came parti- 
cularly from the west and non- 
Toronto parts of Ontario. 


Montreal has always been mildly 
in favor, but last year pressed for 
some action. 


Toronto has always dragged its 
feet, while at the same time provid- 
ing top flight men to see that the 
Toronto point of view did not do a 
disservice to federation if others 
were interested in it. 


On November 21 at the Park 
Plaza Hotel in Toronto, 40 delegates 
from right across Canada met to 
dispose of the matter. Sixteen vot- 
ing delegates expressed the opinions 
of their groups on federation. 


Gordon Towill, speaking for Van- 
couver and Victoria, said that his 
sponsors would be happy to get fed- 
eration started in a small way, par- 
ticularly as far as cost is concerned. 
He pointed out the problems con- 
fronting the B.C. associations — the 
fact that distance would keep federa- 
tion from bringing groups together 
too often and also the fact of their 
affiliation with the Pacific Northwest 
Personnel Managers Association. 


Ken Smith of Winnipeg, speak- 
ing for Calgary, Edmonton, Regina 
and Winnipeg, said they were all 
much interested in the question of 
federation, not from the point of 
view of gaining prestige or im- 
proving their position as _profes- 
sionals, but rather for the benefits 
of alliance. He visualized the fed- 




































































































































































































































THE 
BETTER 
THE FOOD 
THE 
BETTER 
THE WORK 


Employees feel better, think better, work better 
when their daily meals are well balanced, nour- 
ishing and pleasing to eye and appetite. 


Because of this, Industrial Food Services are 
continually being chosen by leading industries 
and institutions to organize their kitchen and 
dining room facilities in every detail. 


Our many years of experience 
enables us to buy skillfully and re- 
duce costs. We advise and plan 
kitchen and dining room installa- 
tions . . . and create low cost 
menus, carefully planned and pre- 
pared by culinary experts to pro- 
vide the utmost in eating enjoy- 
ment, high energy and food value. 


Let us know your needs and 
present facilities. We would 
be glad to advise you any- 
time, without obligation. 


INDUSTRIAL FOOD SERVICES 


A Division of Canadian Food Products Sales Limited 
67 WALKER AVENUE, TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Montreal - Ottawa - Hamilton - London - Windsor 
Winnipeg - Calgary - Edmonton - Vancouver 





eration having ultimately a perman- 
ent secretary, office, with a _ re- 
search director, library and other 
facilities. 

He said the west would like to 
belong to a federated organization. 


Stan Thompson said the Ham- 
ilton Association favored federation. 
They felt that it was coming and 
should get started and as far as 
they were concerned finances were 
not a major consideration. 


Al Metcalfe of Peterborough said 
that his association was definitely 
in favor of federation and fairly 
enthusiastically so. 


George Durocher said that Grand 
Valley felt that if it was advant- 
ageous for personnel people to 
get together on a local level, so it 
should be on a national level. 


Bill Walker of Guelph said his 
association favored federation with 
financial limitations. Sam Lipin of 
Ottawa Valley said the same thing. 


Gordon Allan said that Kingston- 
St. Lawrence favored federation, 
but the financial arrangements 
would have to be acceptable. 


O. S. Boase of Niagara said that 
his association was lukewarmly in 
favor, but he had come with au- 
thority to involve the association 
if federation went through. 

Ev Litt of Windsor said that his 
association had been consistently in 
favor from the beginning and was 
keenly interested now. He would 
like to see federation start out on a 
modest basis financially. 

Kay Lewis of Toronto Women’s 
Association said that her group was 
willing to go along to the extent 
of 50 per capita assessment. 

Phil Chaston of P.A.T. said that 
his was a schizophrenic organiz- 
ation with great gobs of apathy for 
federation as far as the general 
membership was concerned, but a 
general feeling that they didn’t want 
to be against it. He said it never 


has meant much to Toronto mem- 
bers since the two annual confer- 
ences and monthly meetings give 
them what they want. He said that 
P.A.T. doesn’t want a major part in 
the responsibility of the federation. 
They favor it intellectually, but 
doubt its practicality. 


Lloyd Jacobson of Montreal said 
that his association was solidly be- 
hind the concept of federation but 
its success depended on the man 
who would lead it. That man must 
be one who has prestige in the 
personnel and industrial relations 
field, he said. He felt that unless 
such a man was available, feder- 
ation should wait. 


Florence Richards of the Mon- 
treal Women’s Association, said 
that her group favored it, even 
though they felt its aims were 
nebulous but that it should be got- 
ten under way and they would 
support it financially within reason. 


Jack Davies of Moncton said that 
his group was all for it because they 
hoped to get some help from it. He 
felt that the same would apply to 
the Halifax and Saint John as- 
sociations. 

After that it was comparatively 
easy for a skilled chairman like 
Norman Haden of Calgary to get 
unanimous consent to accepting the 
intent of the constitution drawn up 
by Don Guthrie and his founding 
committee. 


Six regional directors were ap- 
pointed to get the show on the 
road. They were Leon Duchastel 
of Montreal; Jack Davies, pro tem 
for the Maritimes; Stan Thompson 
for Eastern Ontario; E. E. Litt for 
Western Ontario; Cy Tyson for the 
western provinces; and Gordon 
Towill, pro tem for the Pacific Coast. 


This group will find a president 
and secretary-treasurer, will revise 
the constitution as instructed by the 
meeting on the 2lst; will invite 
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Fill 
your life 
with 
Sunshine 


# .°. . winter headquarters of Mr. Sun. 
@ Warm, sunny days—cool, crisp nights. 
In a garden setting 10 miles east 

of Phoenix stands Jokake Inn—one of 


¢ the Southwest's finest resort hotels. 
& Swimming Pool, Tennis Courts, Putting 
Greens. All resort activities. Our 
own golf and riding facilities. 
Distinguished clientele. Informal 
oe, ances casual dress. 


all the associations across Canada 
to join with an initial per capita 
fee of 50c, and federation will be 
an accomplished fact. 


PERSONNEL JOURNAL HAD A 
GOOD YEAR 


C. W. Walker, treasurer of the 
Canadian Personnel & Industrial 
Relations Journal, reported to the 
all-Canada Personnel Conference on 
November 21, that the Journal had 
a net profit ‘this year of $788.66, 
as compared with $870.00 last year. 

The Journal has now built up a 
reserve of $3,240.59. It is the objec- 


tive of the Board of Directors of 
the Journal that it should build up 
a reserve sufficient to carry the 
journal for a year before devoting 
annual profits to physical improve- 
ments such as increasing the num- 
ber of pages, more illustrations and 
sO on. ‘ 


RIGHT TO WORK LAWS NOT 
LIKELY FOR US 


U.S. business groups spent mil- 
lions of dollars promoting right to 
work legislation in six states last 
fall and succeeded in only one. This 
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was Kansas, where there is very 
little industry. 

Labor, too, spent great sums of 
money .and beat the legislation by 
a million votes in California, a 2-l 
margin in Ohio, a 3-1 margin in 
Colorado, a 2-1 margin in Wash- 
ington, and 5,000 votes in Idaho. 

This experience prompts person- 
nel men to bet strongly against the 
success of right to work legis- 
lation in Canada. There has been 
a small movement in that direction 
here. 

In Ontario a private public rela- 
tions firm is trying to drum up back- 
ing for the idea without much suc- 
cess. The big business groups are 
staying away from it. 


IMPORTANT BOOK FROM 
McGILL 

We are more than happy to an- 
nounce the publication by the In- 
dustrial Relations Centre of McGill 
University of a notable addition to 
the industrial relations literature of 
Canada. This is the book edited by 
H. D. Woods, and entitled “Patterns 
of Industrial Dispute Settlement in 
Five Canadian Industries”. 

The editor has asked three lead- 
ing Canadian industrial relations 
men to review and comment on the 
book. We are presenting the first of 
these in this issue. Our reviewer is 
C. P. Chaston, who has had a long 
experience and involvement in strike 
situations. 

We would like this book to have 
a real impact on our readers for two 
reasons. First, because as Phil Chas- 
ton says, the journeyman industrial 
relations practitioner will find this 
volume to be a valuable historic 
addition to his bookshelf. In the 
second place, we want to do every- 
thing we can to encourage Buzz 
Woods and others of his ilk to get 
these important facts on paper and 
in the record. 






Subjects covered are these: Third 
Party Intervention in the Alberta 
Coal Industry 1900 to 1951, by D. E. 
Armstrong and Muriel Armstrong; 
Pattern of Accommodation in the 
Men’s Garment Industry in Quebec 
1914 to 1954, by M. Brecher; Labor 
Dispute Settlement in the Construc- 
tion Industry of British Columbia 
1948 to 1954, by S. Jamieson; Third 
Party Intervention in the Quebec 
Primary Textile Industry 1944 to 
1952, by M. K. Oliver; and British 
Columbia Logging and Lumber In- 
dustry 1946 to 1953, by J. R. Va- 
selenak. 


SUGGESTS CANADIAN 
ARBITRATION ASSOCIATION 

A contributor to this issue of the 
Journal makes a suggestion that de- 
serves attention from personnel 
people throughout Canada. 

Professor Roger Chartier, M.A., 
of the Faculté Des Sciences Sociales, 
Université Laval, in his articles on 
grievances makes a case for private 
arbitration. Then he savs: 

“A Canadian association . . . could 
be set up which, though being faith- 
ful to the main principles of the 
American Arbitration Association, 
would take account of the Canadian 
cultural traits and laws.” 

The American association is doing 
a tremendous job for industry in 
the U.S. We are not making use of 
it in Canada even though its facil- 
ities are available to us. Perhaps the 
answer is to form an organization of 
our own as Professor Chartier sug: 
gests. 


A.M.A. CONFERENCE LIST 


The annual program of workshop 
and orientation seminars, courses, 
conferences, of the American Man- 
agement Association has arrived, if 
anything, bigger and better: than 
ever. 

Approximately 10 pages are de- 





















































































































































































































































voted to personnel and industrial re- 
lations workshop seminars and 
orientation seminars, running from 
March through June, and held most- 
ly in New York and Chicago. 


If you would like to hear what 
they are offering, write to American 
Management Association, The Hotel 
Astor, Times Square, New York 
City. 

CARL H. RANKIN 
PAT LIFE MEMBER 


Carl H. Rankin’s contribution to 
the Personnel Association of Toronto 
was recognized April 29 by his elec- 
tion to a life membership in the as- 
sociation. 


Carl started his business career 
with Wood, Gundy & Company, one 
of Canada’s largest investment 
houses. With the exception of an 
interlude in the army during the 
First Great War, Carl remained in 
the investment business until 1941, 
when he joined General Foods 


Limited as Personnel Manager for 


Canada. He was a long-time direc- 
tor of the Personnel Association of 
Toronto, and on his retirement three 
years ago he became executive sec- 
retary of the association. He held 
that position until May, 1957. 


Ken Burgess is the only other life 
member of the Association. 


O. A. GREINER 
EDMONTON PRES. 

"QO. A. Greiner, Canadian Chemical 
Co. Ltd., was elected president of 
the Personnel Association of Edmon- 
ton at the June meeting. Vice-presi- 
dent is F. D. Miller, Sherritt Gordon 
Mines Ltd. 


Other offices held are as follows: 
Secretary is M. S. Cooke, Personnel 
Officer, University of Alberta; Treas- 
urer is G. S. Hayward, Imperial Oil 
Ltd.; Directors are P. K. Thorsby, 


City of Edmonton; P. W. James, Al- 
berta N.W. Chambers of Mines; S. 
B. Ellis, Canada Packers; Mrs. O. T. 
Lewis, Alcoholism Foundation of Al- 
berta; and H. G. Hollands, Canadian 
Industries Ltd. 


INSTIGATOR OF 
DUKE’S CONFERENCE 
COMING TO CANADA 


John Marsh, director of the In- 
dustrial Welfare Society, London, 
England, will be visiting in Canada 
from March 27 to April 7. As the 
instigator of the Commonwealth 
Conference on human relations in 
industry, it is significant that his 
hosts will be two of the leading 
Canadian delegates to the Confer- 
ence — Dr. Harvey Cruikshank, 
vice-president and general manager, 
The Bell Telephone Company of 
Canada, Toronto, and Lloyd Hems- 
worth, Canadian Industries Limited, 
Montreal. 


It would be an excellent thing if 
Canada could play host to the next 
Conference. 


PA T’S SIXTH ANNUAL 
ONE DAY CONFERENCE 


The largest group ever to attend 
a P A T One-Day Conference jam- 
med the concert halls of the Royal 
York Hotel, November 20, to attend 
the Personnel Association of Toron- 
to’s Sixth Annual One-Day Confer- 
ence. More than 300 personnel and 
other management people were on 
hand. 


One of the highlights of the con- 
ference was Dr. J. W. Macmillan’s 
paper on Cost Reduction Through 
Personnel Development. Dr. Mac- 
millan, who is director of personnel 
development, Canada Packers Limit- 
ed, Toronto, is preparing this paper 
for publication in an early issue of 
the Journal. 
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Preliminary Observations 


Due to the broad and unlimited 
scope of this subject, | propose in 
this paper to confine my remarks to 
the issues that have been raised in 
fairly recent arbitration decisions in 
Ontario affecting the right of man- 
agement to contract or sub-contract 
out work normally performed by em- 
ployees in the bargaining unit. 


Since 1953 the problem has con- 
fronted several arbitration boards 
and the awards have contained 
widely varying results and interest- 
ing interpretations of the nature of 
the collective bargaining agreement. 
Fundamentally the issue has been 
confined to the extent to which an 
employer under a standard reserva- 
tion of rights management clause in 
a collective bargaining agreement 
can engage the services of an inde- 
pendent contractor for the purpose 
of having him or his employees per- 
form either on or outside of the 
premises the work that is normally 
and usually performed by mem- 
bers of the bargaining unit. In a 
few instances the issue has also 
arisen where an employer has as- 
signed this work to another em- 
ployee who is not a member of the 
bargaining unit, but this situation in 
the light of the decisions may rest 
on an entirely different basis and 


*Mr. Robinette, assistant secretary, Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company Ltd., prepared this 


material for a meeting of the Ontario Industrial 
Relations Subsection of the Canadian Bar Asso- 
ciation in Toronto, Dec. 8, 1958. 





Some Recent Arbitration Decisions 
on Management’s Rights 


by A. E. Robinette* 
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be distinguishable from the con- 
tracting-out cases. 


A review of these cases will in- 
dicate the sharp difference of 
opinion that exists in the attitude of 
the unions and management to the 
problem. 


Management takes the position 
that it must reserve to itself the right 
to manage its operations, schedule 
work and allocate the working force 
in the most efficient and economical 
manner. It contends that, as it has 
the undeniable right to eliminate a 
job or an operation or to close down 
a production or service department 
in its plant and lay off the em- 
ployees in the bargaining unit who 
had performed that work, it must 
have the right to farm out this work 
to outside contractors who will per- 
form the work for the company. 
Management buttresses its position 
by contending that a collective bar- 
gaining agreement only defines the 
rights and obligations of the parties 
in respect to working conditions that 
are specifically defined and that 
under a management's rights clause 
there is a residue of power in their 
hands to exercise whatever rights 
are not expressly restricted by the 
agreement. 


The union’s position is generally 
diametrically opposite. Carried to its 
ultimate extreme, the contracting out 
of work could destroy the bargain- 
ing unit and threaten the security 
of the employees and the union. The 


























































































































































































































unions have contended that a col- 
lective bargaining agreement is an 
exhaustive delineation of all the 
rights and obligations of the parties 
and that there is an implied under- 
standing that the exercise of man- 
agement rights that is destructive of 
or could undermine the foundations 
of the agreement is contrary to the 
spirit and essence of the agreement. 


Cases Where Work in Bargaining 
Unit Is Assigned to Employees 
Outside the Bargaining 
Unit 


Before we examine the contract- 
ing-out cases in Ontario, I would 
like to refer briefly to the cases 
where no contracting out is involved 
but the issue is the right of manage- 
ment to assign work in the unit to 
salaried or other employees outside 
the bargaining unit. An arbitration 
board presided over by Roach, J.A. 
in U.S.W. of America, Local 3684 
and in re Standard Sanitary & Do- 
minion Radiator Company (1954), 5 
Lab. Arb. Cas. 1684, decided unan- 
imously that the company violated 
their collective agreement by replac- 
ing an incentive production worker 
with an employee on salary where 
salaried employees were excluded 
from the bargaining unit. There is 
no reference in the case to the 
management's rights clause but the 
decision is based squarely on the 
fact that if the company’s contention 
was correct it would have the right 
to change all hourly-rated employees 
to salaried employees doing the 
same work and “thus completely de- 
stroy the effect of the agreement”. 


Mr. Justice Roach goes on to 
state that “neither the good faith 
of the company nor the element of 
necessity, if it existed, permits the 
company to do something that is 
contrary to the spirit of the agree- 
ment”. However, it has been held 


in several arbitration cases that, in 
the absence of any restrictive pro- 
vision in the collective labour agree- 
ment, supervisory personnel may 
perform work normally performed 
by employees iri the bargaining unit 
during period of lay-off. [See 
U.A.W.-C.1.0. Local 240 in re C.LL. 
(1954), 5 Lab. Arb. Cas. 1605; Re 
Textile Workers Union Local 860 
re National Hosiery Mills Limited 
(1954), 5 Lab. Arb. Cas. 1978; and 
Int. Machinists Assoc’n Local 1740 
re John Bertram & Sons Co. Ltd. 
(1954), 5 Lab. Arb. Cas. 2117] 


A more recent case on the prob- 
lem is Re United Steel Workers 
Local 2899 and Galt Malleable Iron 
Ltd. (1957), 8 Lab. Arb. Cas. 3, 
where Mr. Eric Taylor sitting as a 
sole umpire decided that it was not 
contrary to the agreement for the 
company to assign to a foreman a 
larger amount of non-supervisory 
work. This case is of considerable 
importance because the umpire, in 
addition to distinguishing the Stand- 
ard Sanitary & Dominion Radiator 
Co. case and an award of Fuller 
C.C.J. in Re U.S.W. and Empire 
Brass Mfg. Co. (1955), 5 Lab. Arb. 
Cas. 2019, points out that the bar- 
gaining unit consists of “persons, not 
work assignments or functions” and 
that “the bargaining unit is subject 
to additions or subtractions from 
time to time by the normal process- 
es of changes in work assignments.” 


The decision of Fuller C.C.J. in 
the Empire Brass Mfg. Co. award, 
referred to above, dealt with a 
change in the status of drafting 
room employees who were changed 
from an hourly rated basis to a mon- 
thly salary basis thereby taking them 
out of the ambit of the bargaining 
unit. Fuiler C.C.J. held that there 
“was no power in the agreement to 
enable the company to now exclude 
them by changing the method of 
payment, which would be directly 
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contrary to the provisions of the 
agreement”. 


Two recent arbitration decisions 
on similar situations will complete 
our examination of this problem. 
The first is Re U.A.W. Local 439 
and Massey-Harris Ferguson Ltd. 
(1958),:8 Lab. Arb. Cas. 187 and 
the other is Re U.A.W. Local 458 
and Cockshutt Farm Equipment 
Ltd. (1958), 8 Lab. Arb, Cas. 249. 


In the Massey-Harris Ferguson 
case a board presided over by Mr. 
Eric Taylor unanimously decided 
that the company had the right to 
transfer six men in one local branch 
of the company, who were on an 
hourly rated basis and included in 
the bargaining unit, out of that unit, 
reclassify them as salaried person- 
nel and place them in another 
branch doing substantially the same 
work with other employees who 
were on a salary basis. The board 
found that there was nothing in the 
collective agreement which prevent- 


ed the company from increasing or 
decreasing the working force em- 
ployed in any particular job classifi- 
cation and that this was so whether 
the job classification is governed by 
the collective agreement or excluded 


from it. In this case there was no 
doubt that the company had two 
groups of employees in job classifi- 
cations which were substantially 
similar and that one group was with- 
in the bargaining unit and the other 
group was not. 


The Cockshutt Farm Equipment 
Ltd. case concerned the right of the 
company to use plant guards who 
were excluded from the’ bargaining 
unit for the purpose of cutting grass 
on a small plot near the guards’ of- 
fice. This work had normally been 
performed by a yard gang who were 
members of the bargaining unit. A 
clause in the agreement prohibited 
employees not covered by the agree- 
ment from performing work in the 


unit except ‘by agreement between 
the company and the union. It was 
not difficult for the board to find 
unanimously that the company had 
violated the agreement in view of 
the special clause in the collective 
labour agreement. 


Arbitration Decisions Dealing Spe- 
cifically with the Contracting or 
Sub-Contracting Out of Work 


The arbitration decisions on this 
problem in recent years have dealt 
principally with the contracting out 
of work of a service nature which 
is ancillary to the main production 
processes of the employer. I have 
been unable to find any case where 
an employer has as yet endeavoured 
to engage an independent contractor 
to perform work of a production na- 
ture on the premises of the employ- 
er, though it is not difficult to con- 
ceive of situations where this might 
arise. Generally speaking, there is 
little controversy regarding the right 
of an employer to close down any 
department, branch or production 
facility and lay off the employees 
even though the work that was per- 
formed on the premises by the laid- 
off employees is contracted out by 
the employer to an independent con- 
tractor whose employees will per- 
form the work in his own plant or 
premises. The unions have general- 
ly conceded that an employer pos- 
sesses this right. 


The issue first received promi- 
nence in the well known Westing- 
house decision in 1953 (re U.E.W. 
and Westinghouse, 4 Lab. Arb. Cas. 
1536). In that case the company 
had laid off seventeen janitresses in 
the general office department and 
then contracted with an outside firm 
to do the cleaning work formerly 
done by these employees. The man- 
agement rights clause in the West- 
inghouse case was quite broad but 
contained a limiting restriction in 
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the following language: “The com- 
pany agrees that these functions will 
be exercised in a manner not incon- 
sistent with this agreement”. The 
Board of Arbitration (presided over 
by Lang C.C.J.) decided unani- 
mously that the company under the 
reservation of management’s rights 
clause had the power to contract out 
this work notwithstanding the fact 
that the action deprived employees 
in the unit from performing this 
work. 


In 1954 another arbitration board 
with Judge Lang acting as chairman 
[Textile Workers of America, Lo- 
cal 741 and in re Guelph Yarns 
(1955), 5 Lab. Arb. Cas. 1657] was 
confronted with the same problem. 
In this case a single employee was 
affected, namely a third class main- 
tenance mechanic ( pipe-fitter ), who 
was reclassified as a fourth class 
maintenance mechanic and the com- 
pany then engaged an outside con- 
tractor to do all major pipe fitting 
work in the plant with the minor 
repairs being left to the fourth class 
maintenance mechanic and others 
with similar or lower qualifications. 
At page 1658 Judge Lang stated: 
“There is no provision in the agree- 
ment restricting the company’s right 
to manage, operate, extend, and cur- 
tail its business. If the company 
therefore wishes to contract the 
manufacture of part of its require- 
ments to an outside firm and dis- 
continue production in its own fac- 
tory it has that right. If it decides 
to install new machinery and there- 
by displace some or all of a certain 
category of employee it has that 
right. Similarly if it decides to have 
the plumbing and pipe fitting work 
done by outside contractors it has 
that right, and the employees of the 
contractors do not come within this 
bargaining unit as long as they are 
paid and directed by the contractor. 
And it follows that regular employ- 
ees thus displaced or laid off have 
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no grievance for that reason. It 
might be added that even prior to 
February Ist, the company had been 
in the practice of engaging outside 
contractors to do major installation 
work.” 


The same situation came up again 
in 1955 in a decision of a board of 
arbitration over which Judge Harold 
Fuller presided, in Int. Machinists 
Assocn Local 1740 and John Bert- 
ram & Sons Ltd. 5 Lab. Arb. Cas. 
2114. The majority decision of the 
board held that notwithstanding, the 
inclusion in the contract of male and 
female cleaners the company was 
not, in the absence of an express 
term in the contract, prevented from 
contracting out complete office main- 
tenance services in a division of its 
plant. In this case it was pointed 
out that ever since the company 
first commenced business it had 
been using outside contractors for 
the performance of various kinds of 
work on company property. Judge 
Fuller said there was nothing in the 
collective labour agreement between 
the parties, which contained the 
usual management's rights clause, to 
limit the right of the company to 
contract out work even if the effect 
thereof was to require the lay-off of 
employees who had previously per- 
formed such work. 


In the year 1957 there were two 
important arbitration decisions deal- 
ing with the problem of contracting 
out in which two sole umpires came 
to diametrically opposite conclusions 
on the rights of the company. The 
first case was a decision of Judge E. 
W. Cross in U.A.W., Loc. 525 and 
Studebaker-Packard Ltd. (1957) 7 
Lab. Arb. Cas. 310. The other was 
a decision of Judge D. C. Thomas 
in U.A.W., Loc. 456 and Electric 
Auto-Lite Ltd. (1957), 7 Lab. Arb. 
Cas. 331. In the Studebaker-Pack- 
ard case four janitors who were all 
members of the bargaining unit had 


been transferred to other depart- 
ments and the company engaged 
the services of an industrial clean- 
ing firm to clean its offices. 


The management's rights clause 
was as follows: “Except as other- 
wise expressly provided in_ this 
agreement, nothing contained in this 
agreement shall be deemed to limit 
the company in any way in the exer- 
cise of the regular and customary 
functions of management. The union 
recognizes the right of the company 
to operate and manage its business 
in all respects in accordance with 
its commitments and responsibilities, 
and to make and alter, from time to 
time, rules and regulations to be ob- 
served by employees, provided that, 
before publishing, any changes or 
additions to plant rules shall be first 
explained to the plant committee.” 


Judge Cross disagreed with the 
decision in the Westinghouse case 
in that he felt that due considera- 
tion was not given to the curtail- 


ment of management functions as set 


out in the management’s rights 
clause and he stated that if manage- 
ment was to pursue a policy of con- 
tracting all work within a plant to 
outside contractors, the collective 
labour agreement would be nullified 
and it was his opinion that such a 
policy, being inconsistent with the 
terms of the agreement, would have 
been expressly forbidden by the last 
clause in the management rights 
provision in the Westinghcouse case. 


He goes on to state that in any 
event in his interpretation of the 
management’s rights clause in the 
case he was deciding, it had been 
admitted by the company that it was 
not a regular function to contract 
out work and it had not been prov- 
ed that it was a customary function 
in this plant. In the result he based 
his decision on the onus of proof in 
that the company had failed to 


prove that it was a normal and 
regular function of management and 
that consequently this work could 
not be contracted out. 


In the Electric Auto-Lite case, 
Judge Thomas had to deal with the 
same problem, namely could the 
company contract outside the plant 
for janitor servicés in a new office 
area which they had created in their 
Sarnia plan. He stated that the 
company’s action in contracting 
janitor service work with an outside 
firm was not contrary to law and 
that the employer must not only 
have the right to direct what work is 
to be done but must also have a 
measure of control of the manner of 
doing the work. 


At page 333 he states as follows: 
“It should be noted that most col- 
lective bargaining agreements, and 
this is no exception, contain a clause 
limiting the authority of an arbitra- 
tor to interpreting the express terms 
of the agreement and preventing 
him, by implication or otherwise, 
from adding to or subtracting from 
the agreement. Assuming that such 
a clause was present in each of the 
agreements upon which the several 
cited cases were based, I am at a 
loss to understand the reasoning of 
some decisions. There cannot be in 
such circumstances, any ground for 
the board to base its decision on ex- 
pediency. It is strictly limited to in- 
interpreting the written contract. 
The company has the right to man- 
age its business to the best of its 
ability in every respect, except to 
the extent that its rights are cut 
down by voluntary abrogation of 
some of these rights through con- 
tract with the union. The reserva- 
tions (not restrictions) to manage- 
ment clause which appears in most 
contracts is nothing but a gratuitous 
acknowledgment by the union of this 
fundamental right. If the board is 
unable to find anything in the con- 
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tract between the parties which 
takes away from the company’s 
rights to conduct its own business, 
then it cannot be concerned with 
the quality of the action taken by 
the company, nor whether it results 
in loss of jobs for employees of the 
company, nor whether the action 
which produced such results was 
exercised inside the four walls of the 
plant or elsewhere.” 


Judge Thomas concluded that he 
could find no clause which would 
prevent the company from exercising 
what he considered a basic right of 
the company, namely the right to 
subcontract. 


Since these decisions, the problem 
has come up for determination in 
several more recent awards in On- 
tario. 


The first of these is the award of 
Judge Lang, sitting as a sole umpire 
in the case of Re U.A.W. Local 240 
and Ford Motor Co. (1958) 8 Lab. 
Arb. Cas. 84. Although the facts 
in this case are somewhat confusing, 
the case dealt with the right of the 
company to close a company operat- 
ed restaurant for supervisory person- 
nel thereby laying off employees 
who had formerly operated the rest- 
aurant and contract this work out to 
an industrial food service which had 
been engaged to operate a new cafe- 
teria recently opened for the office 
workers. 


The union admitted that the com- 
pany could contract for work to be 
done outside the plant for work 
formerly done inside the plant by 
members of the bargaining unit but 
did argue that the company did not 
have the right to contract for work 
to be done inside the plant. Most 
of the previous arbitration decisions 
on contracting out were considered 
but the award went in favor of the 
company on the ground that the 
company under its reservations to 
management clause had the right to 


eliminate those restaurant jobs and 
contract out the work. At page 90 
he stated, “The union claims that if 
the company decided to contract out 
this job and that job and all jobs 
piecemeal, it would gradually elim- 
inate the bargaining unit. That 
could be and there is nothing in the 
contract to prevent it. It may not 
be good labour relations but it is 
not a violation of the agreement.” 


The next decision I would like to 
consider is the award of Judge Eric 
Cross in Re U.A.W., Local 222 and 
General Motors Ltd. (1958), 8 Lab. 
Arb. Cas. 90. Here the company 
had been in the habit over the years 
of contracting out for the disposal 
of its waste products, but more re- 
cently it had performed this work 
with its own employees in the bar- 
gaining unit until the company’s 
disposal area was closed and difficul- 
ty was encountered in finding other 
suitable areas. The company decid- 
ed then to engage an outside con- 
tractor to load the material on its 
trucks and make its own arrange- 
ments for disposal. 


In this case the umpire carefully 
distinguished his own decision in the 
Studebaker-Packard award on the 
grounds that the management's 
rights clause in the General Motors 
case was broader and more com- 
prehensive and that if the company 
could prove that the change which 
was instituted fell within the ambit 
of the management's rights clause 
it should succeed. 


The management's rights clause 
at General Motors was in _ the 
following terms: “The union further 
recognizes the right of the individu- 
al company to operate and manage 
its business in all respects, to main- 
tain order and efficiency in its plant, 
and to determine the location of its 
plants, the products to be manufac- 
tured, the scheduling of its produc- 
tion and its methods, processing and 
means of manufacturing.” 
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The umpire then proceeded to 
examine past procedure in the plant 
where the contracting out of the dis- 
posal of scrap had been a prevalent 
and common practice in prior years 
and he concluded that this practice 
of disposing of waste materials was 
a “method, process or means of 
manufacturing”. In any event he 
pointed out that the major part of 
the work concerned was to be per- 
formed outside of the plant. At 
page 94 he stated, “Management 
having exercised in good faith its 
right to change the method of waste 
disposal, it follows that any changes 
in employment incidental thereto 
must be supported. . If the outside 
contractor were employed to do the 
sweeping and gathering up of such 
material as well, it might be agreed 
that the company was, by such prac- 
tice, attempting to change the nature 
of the bargaining unit” which issue, 
he said, did not arise in this case. 


Two recent arbitration decisions 
of three man boards headed by Pro- 
fessor Bora Laskin deserve our at- 


tention. These are United Steel- 
workers, Local 2251 and Algoma 
Steel Corp. (1958) 8 Lab. Arb. Cas. 
273 and Re Sudbury Mine, Mill & 


Smelter Workers, Local 598 and Fal- 
conbridge Nickel Mines Ltd. (1958), 
8 Lab. Arb. Cas. 276. Both cases 
are of considerable interest because 
of the reasoning and interpretative 
method that is used in both cases 
rather than the eventual decision. 


The Algoma Steel case concerned 
the right of the company to contract 
out repair work to a ship at the 
company’s dock notwithstanding an 
article in the collective agreement 
obliging the company to ensure that 
work normally performed by em- 
ployees within the bargaining unit 
should continue to be performed by 
such employees. The repairs had to 
be performed at the company’s 
docks and were of an emergency na- 


ture as demurrage charges were run- 
ning against the company. 


This work was normally done by 
iron workers and welders in the 
unit but all these workers in the 
bargaining unit had been fully em- 
ployed on other work and had 
some cases been working overtime. 
The company engaged an outside 
firm to repair the damage. 


The chairman held this was a 
technical breach of the agreement 
but he dismissed the grievance on 
the grounds that the company acted 
in good faith and no evidence was 
brought forward to show that any- 
one had lost work or pay by reason 
of the non-assignment of work. He 
stated that ‘different considerations 
would be present if work falling 
within the bargaining unit under 
Art. 1.02 (a) were regularly con- 
tracted out to the disadvantage of 
existing employees or by reason of 
an inadequate work force which the 


company unreasonably was unwil- 
ling to enlarge.” 
The Falconbridge Nickel Mines 


case concerned the right of the com- 
pany to contract out the laying of 
spur lines in conneetion with a plant 
extension instead of posting vacan- 
cies for trackmen who were at the 
time in a labour pool due to a work 
shortage. The union contended that 
this work normally fell to employ- 
ees in the unit and that the jobs 
should have been posted and if they 
had the grievors would have receiv- 
ed them and the resulting higher 
pay as trackmen for the period. 


In the ultimate result the board 
unanimously held that the company 
could not contract out the work 
because of a supplement to the con- 
tract which the board held preclud- 
ed the union or the employees. from 
preventing the contracting out. The 
case is of particular interest because 
of the philosophical analysis by the 
Board of the conflicting theories of 
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most of the contracting out cases in 
Ontario. It is evident that the chair- 
man does not agree with the posi- 
tions taken by Judges Fuller, Lang 
and Thomas in their awards and he 
strongly supports the position taken 
by Judge Cross in the Studebaker- 
Packard case. He is of opinion that 
a reservation of management’s rights 
does not give a company the right 
to impair the integrity of the bar- 
gaining unit nor to nullify the agree- 
ment as a whole. 


At page 284 it is stated that: “It 
is one thing to close down a depart- 
ment; it is another to contract out 
the work for performance in the 
plant but outside of the terms of the 
collective agreement. Since a collec- 
tive agreement is not in itself a con- 
tract of employment it cannot, for 
this among other’ reasons, be inter- 
posed as a barrier to the complete 
elimination of work. But what a 
company engages by reason of the 
agreement is that if it has work of 
the kind specified therein, it will be 
subjected to the terms thereof, 
whether in relation to existing em- 
ployees or to those which the com- 
pany may have to engage to have 
the work performed. In this respect, 
this board finds no distinction of 
substance between so-called con- 
tracts for services and contracts of 
service. The board reserves _ its 
opinion (which in any event is not 
called for here) on a company’s po- 
sition where it contracts bargaining 
unit work for performance by an in- 
dependent contractor outside the 
company’s plant. 


“There are limits to effective con- 
trol under a collective agreement, 
and it is difficult to say that a com- 
pany is disentitled to close down un- 
economical operations and contract 
for them with an existing independ- 
ent operator. The board can see 
allied issues where a company de- 
cides to split operations and set up 


a new plant in another locality be- 
yond the compass of an existing cer- 
tification order or the geographical 
scope of a collective agreement.” 


The last case I would like to refer 
to is an unreported recent decision 
of a board presided over by Judge 
Harold Fuller in a dispute between 
Canadian General Electric and the 
U.E.W. If the summary of this 
award as set forth in the Nov. 26, 
1958 issue of Canadian Labour 
Views is accurate, it would appear 
to be the most forthright and clear- 
cut exposition in favor of manage- 
ment’s position since the award of 
Judge Thomas in the Electric Auto- 
Lite case. The majority award (Mr. 
Drummond Wren wrote a minority 
award) stated unequivocally that 
contracting out is a normal function 
of management and that if a union 
desires to limit a company’s right to 
contract out in the normal course of 
business, then the collective agree- 
ment must so provide. Where the 
company recognizes the union as a 
sole collective bargaining agent for 
all hourly rated employees, then the 
agreement only covers the working 
conditions of employees. In the col- 
lective agreement before the board 
there was no suggestion anywhere 
that the company was not entitled to 
contract out the work or that the 
parties intended in any way to pro- 
vide for working conditions for any- 
one who is not an employee of the 
company. 


Comments and Conclusions 


At first blush it may appear to 
some that the most enlightening con- 
clusion to be drawn from these cases 
is to be cautious in your choice of 
a chairman. 


However, at the risk of promoting 
further controversy, I would like to 
outline what I feel to be the basic 
conclusions to be drawn from these 
cases. 
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It is acknowledged that manage- 
ment has the right to eliminate a job, 
or change the job content of an op- 
eration, or close down or eliminate 
a department, division of a plant or 
the entire plant and lay off the em- 
ployees in the bargaining unit who 
formerly performed this work. Un- 
questionably such action will work 
a hardship on the employees and 
tend to destroy the bargaining unit. 


It is generally acknowledged that 
management has the right to con- 
tract out to an independent contrac- 
tor for the performance of such 
work, if the work is done outside 
the premises. 


The majority opinion in Ontario 
supports the position of management 
that, in the absence of any restric- 
tions in the collective labour agree- 
ment, the contracting out of work to 
be performed on the company’s 
premises is a prerogative that under 
a standard management's rights 
clause can be exercised even though 
employees in the bargaining unit 
will be detrimentally affected. 


The minority opinion as expound- 
ed by Professor Laskin and to a 
limited degree by Judge Cross con- 
tends that management has not, gen- 
erally speaking, this right to contract 
out work because it is contrary to 
the spirit of the collective agreement 
and that limitations and restraints 
must be imposed on the rights of the 
company in any case where action 
of this nature is likely to impair the 
integrity of the bargaining unit or 
to deprive employees of basic rights 
under the agreement. 


If vou accept the proposition that 
a collective labour agreement is a 
legal contract which exhaustively 
defines the rights and obligations of 
the parties in respect to the working 
conditions of the employees in the 
bargainin:, group and if that con- 
tract reserves to one of the parties 
the right to take unilateral action 


that may deprive the employees in 
the unit of work, then it must fol- 
low, no matter where your sympa- 
thies may lie, that a board of arbi- 
tration must decide on the interpre- 
tation of the contract if such right 
exists and if it does to decide the 
matter in favor of the company re- 
gardless of the consequences or the 
good or bad faith of either party. 


It is submitted, with respect, that, 
if a board of arbitration is required 
to interpret a contract which the 
parties at the bargaining table by 
hard negotiation have agreed upon, 
the board should interpret the con- 
tract in a rational and literal way 
and not attempt to justify its deci- 
sion by reference to past practices 
or the reasonableness or otherwise 
of the position taken by either party 
or to introduce alien philosophical 
theories into its analysis of the col- 
lective bargaining agreement. By 
such approach a board of arbitration 
is in effect attempting to re-write the 
collective agreement by inserting 
terms and conditions therein which 
the board on grounds of equity and 
good conscience believe should be 
read into the agreement. To do so 
is to usurp the functions of the legis- 
lature. 


In the light of these decisions, 
however, it would be wrong for 
management to conclude that this 
issue has finally been resolved in its 
favor. We should reserve our final 
appraisal until such time as a board 
of arbitration is faced with the situ- 
ation where management attempts 
to contract out a major portion of 
its work to an outside contractor for 
performance in the company’s own 
plant and a large group of employ- 
ees in the bargaining unit is affect- 
ed, or with the situation where man- 
agement may attempt to use its right 
to contract out work with a view to 
dislodging the control of a union 
over its employees. 
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| | Personalities | 


_.A number of personnel and indus- 
trial relations people were among 
those addressing the School of Busi- 
ness Administration’s “Job Clinic” 
Day at the University of Western 
Ontario in November. Discussing 
opportunities in this field . were 
H. A. King, Simpsons-Sears Ltd., To- 
ronto; C. Fraser, Bell Telephone 
Company of Canada, Montreal; O. 
Eadie, London Life Insurance Com- 
pany, London; J. D. McKellar, Mc- 
Kinnon Industries Ltd.. St. Cath- 
arines; F. Hoyle, Steel Company of 
Canada, Hamilton; K. Preston, 
Union Carbide Canada Ltd., To- 
ronto .. . We are sorry to have to 
record the passing of Henry S. 
Munro, age 47, manager of the Per- 
sonnel Department, Confederation 
Life Association. After serving over- 
seas with the Royal Canadian Ar- 
tillery, Mr. Munro took a_post- 
graduate course at the U of T in in- 
dustrial relations in 1946. He was a 
member of the Personnel Association 
of Toronto. .. Leland R. Richardson, 
labor supervisor, Anaconda Amer- 
ican Brass Ltd., New Toronto, has 
been appointed assistant director of 
employee relations of the parent 
firm, American Brass Co., Water- 
bury, Conn., effective Jan. 1. . . 

T. E. Hawkins has been appointed 
Personnel Assistant to the Executive 
Vice-President of Imperial Tobacco 
Companv of Canada Limited and is 
responsible for the coordination of 
personnel and industrial relations ac- 
tivities. . . The two life members of 
the Personnel Association of To- 
ronto, Carl Rankin and Ken Burgess, 


both now retired and living the life ° 


of Reilly, snent the summer in 
Eurove. Carl is retired from Gen- 
eral Foods and Ken from Canadian 
Kodak . . . Bill Stainsby, long time 
personnel man now in social service 
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work, has been elected to the To- 


ronto Board of Education ... We 
are sorry to have to report the death 
of Bill Kuebler of Bordens. Bill, who 
was a past president of the P.A.T. 
had been ailing for some time and 
had just retired... . R. A. Wendt, 
formerly Major Personnel Officer, 
Directorate of Manning, Ottawa, 
and sessional lecturer in psychology 
at Carleton University, Ottawa, has 
been appointed to the full-time 
faculty as associate professor . 
William C. Black, past president of 
the Personnel Association of To- 
ronto, Inc., and chairman of the 
Program Committee of the Indus- 
trial Relations Centre at McGill, has 
been appointed director of person- 
nel by RCA Victor Company Ltd. 
. W. A. Martin has been appoint- 
ed manager, industrial relations, 
Dominion Rubber Company Lim- 
ited, Montreal. He succeeds J. 
Willis Jones who is retiring. Mr. 
Martin joined Dominion Rubber in 
1946 and served as industrial rela- 
tions manager of the textile and tire 
division in Kitchener before moving 
to Montreal in 1956 to become pro- 
duction manager of the mechanical 
goods division . . . Steve Gossage, 
vice-president personnel, for the 
C.P.R. in Montreal, has made the 
big jump. He has been promoted 
to vice-president Eastern Region. 
Responding to the editor’s letter of 
congratulations, Steve wrote: “It was 
a surprise and thrill for me and I 
shall be hoping to justify the use of 
personnel men in executive posi- 
tions.” .. . Donald F. Philip has been 
made vice-president in charge of 
Personnel and Public Relations for 
Salada-Shirriff-Horsey Ltd., of To- 
ronto ... E. R. Pellant, formerly 
assistant to the director of industrial 
relations, Canadian Pacific Airlines 
Ltd., is now supervisor of personnel 
and G. E. Manning, formerly Labour 
Relations Assistant, is now super- 
visor of labour relations, Canadian 





Pacific Air Lines Limited . . . John 
J. Carson, M.A., who has headed 
B.C. Electric’s industrial relations 
program in Vancouver for the past 
two years, has been made its young- 
est vice-president. In addition to 
handling industrial relations prob- 
lems, Mr. Carson’s division is re- 
sponsible for employee training, 
salary administration, security and 
medical services William J. 
Anthony became the first personnel 
manager of the City of London 


when he took over office December 
16. He is a B.A. in psychology, and 
has in addition a year in law school, 
and a course in business adminis- 
tration and industrial management 
... Fred Hanna has left his position 
as personnel manager of General 
Steel Wares’ London plant to take 
a similar position at Rothman’s in 
Toronto .. . Joe Ryan of Kelvinator 
of Canada Limited, is acting presi- 
dent, succeeding Fred Hanna, who 
has given up the presidency of the 
London Personnel Association. 


Management and Its Relations 
With the Newspaper 


by Wilfrid List* 


One of the basic handicaps in re- 
porting labour news is the lack of 
understanding on the part of both 
unions and management of the func- 
tions of the press. 

Newspapers, so far as their news 
columns are concerned, are not pro- 
tagonists of either unions or man- 
agement. Their job is to present the 
facts, with objective interpretation, 
if necessary, so that the reader can 
form his own opinion on the merits 
of the case. 

Management often tends to forget, 
and the same may be said for 
unions, that it is the function of the 
newspaper to report the news and 
not try to make judgments. 

And in doing so, it is necessary 
for the reporter to try as far as pos- 
sible to give you both sides of the 
story. If the newspaper falls down 
in this regard, from time to time, 


*Mr. List is the Toronto Globe & Mail’s labour 
reporter. This talk was given to the Montreal 
Personnel Association, Oct. 14. 
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you as management, and unions on 
their part, must assume some of the 
blame. 

I am sure it has been the experi- 
ence of a good many reporters to be 
frustrated in their efforts to obtain 
a factual statement from both sides 
in a dispute, and then have the par- 
ties complain that their case is not 
being reported. 

I have in mind a recent dispute in 
which the unions involved appointed 
a public relations committee of three 
of their members to deal with the 
press. But so suspicious of the press 
were the leaders of this union that 
they refused to give enquiring news- 
papermen the names of their public 
relations committee. A model les- 
son in how not to handle public re- 
lations. 

The competent labour reporter 
deals with an extremely sensitive 
situation when labour and manage- 
ment disagree. He has to be in the 
middle and not deviate one inch in 
either direction. He literally is the 


































guy in the middle. The reporter is 
the newspaper when he comes seek- 
ing information; tun him away, or 
evade his questions, and you are de- 
priving that newspaper of informa- 
tion which would be helpful to your 
cause. He is important to you, so 
much so that enlightened manage- 
ment, faced with a work stoppage, 
will often as not seek him out first 
if possible. 


Nothing Mysterious 


There is nothing mysterious about 
the working of a newspaper. Those 
who write and produce your news- 
papers are subject to the same sort 
of errors that other people make. 
They are not gifted with miraculous 
powers. When a reporter is faced 
with a complex labour-management 
situation, in which emotions have 
often obscured the true facts, he 
needs help, and the degree of co- 
operation he receives governs the 
degree of satisfactory work he is 
able to accomplish. The reporter is 
not going to accept everything he is 
told; his job must be to assess and 
evaluate and discard, but unless he 
is put in a position of getting infor- 
mation, he labours under a formid- 
able obstacle. If there is to be a 
strike, then the newspaper wants to 
know what is going on; it wants to 
have the position of the two parties 
told in simple, understandable lan- 
guage. If the labour reporter is 
thwarted in his legitimate attempt to 
learn the facts, then he cannot be 
blamed for looking elsewhere for his 
information. After all, a newspaper 
isn't published only when it suits in- 
dividuals. 


In plain words, the reporter is go- 
ing to get a story, and if he can’t get 
it from the people best able to pro- 
vide the true facts, then he is going 
to look around for some source to fill 
the news vacuum. And there lies a 


real danger. The further away the 
reporter must go for news, the 
greater the risk of error. 


I blush to offer you this example 
to make my point, but it happened 
to me last week in covering Toron- 
to’s combined strike and lockout that 
has shut down $100,000,000 worth 
of construction in the city. A thir- 
teen hour top level meeting between 
the labour relations committee of 
the Toronto Builders’ Exchange and 
the officers of the Toronto Building 
Trades Council was nearing a climax 
in a Toronto hotel. And I was on 
hand, waiting to report the outcome, 
About five miles away in a union 
hall one of the unions concerned 
was holding a membership meeting 
to vote on an employer wage offer. 
It was near midnight, the last dead- 
line was rapidly approaching and | 
needed an answer to the question as 
to how the union members had vot- 
ed. I ’phoned the business agent of 
the union at the hall. He was some- 
one I didn’t know, but I asked him 
for the outcome of the vote. In- 
stead of a straightforward reply, he 
told me no statement would be 
handed out to any one paper. He 
invited me, in brusque language to 
turn up in the morning with the re- 
porters for the two afternoon papers, 
if I wanted the news. It mattered 
not to him that we were about to go 
to press. Well, I wanted the story 
that night. One of the management 
men in the hotel had a report that 
the members had voted to accept 
the offer. I was reluctant to base 
my story on a secondhand report, 
but I didn’t have time. to check it. 
So I hedged. I wrote there were re- 
ports that the men had voted to ac- 
cept the offer. The story created 
some consternation the next morn- 
ing among the union officers. The 
membership, in fact, they said, had 
turned down the offer by a substan- 
tial majority. 
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It would have been to the interest 
of the union to have had the simple 
fact of the membership decision ac- 
curately reported. I don’t usually 
rush into print with an unverified 
statement, offered as fact. But on 
this rare occasion, because of an un- 
reasonable and unreasoning attitude, 
and ignorance of the function of the 
press on the part of the union, they 
not only lost the opportunity of stat- 
ing their case, but also had their de- 
cision misreported. 


I can recall, too, occasions on 
which management was equally un- 
co-operative in keeping the reporter 
informed of the company’s side of 
the story. The basic reasoning be- 
hind this attitude, I think, is the 
view that the dispute is something 
exclusively between the parties and 
is not the public’s business. 


It’s one thing to brush off the re- 
porter; but the awakening usually 
comes the next morning when an in- 
dignant and angry management rep- 
resentative picks up the paper and 
sees the union side outlined with 
only scant reference to the com- 
pany’s position. Whose fault then 
is it — the reporter's who wants to 
print both sides, or the management 
that denied him the company’s point 
of view? 


It's simply a case of not being 
able to convince management that 
the public is entitled to all the facts 
in the dispute. 


I wish I could say that this is an 
attitude that is becoming rare to- 
day. In a society in which so much 
emphasis is placed on shaping pub- 
lic opinion . . . in which advertising 
and public relations reaches into al- 
most every section of the economy, 
one would think that management— 
of all people—would appreciate the 
value of newspaper space to air its 
side of the case. Unfortunately, in 
too many instances this is not true. 


Without attempting to excuse en- 
tirely the role of the press in re- 
porting labour-management troubles, 
it should be pointed out that news- 
papers, the modern variety, are gov- 
erned by reader interest. That is 
why quite often there appears to be 
an imbalance in the news a news- 
paper displays. The sensational 
type of story — a murder with juicy 
sex overtones — gets wide coverage 
in the press, particularly that sec- 
tion of the press we call sensational 
or yellow. Now it is quite obvious 
that this type of story has no lasting 
significance, or social or economic 
impact, as has a dispute between a 
union and a company over such is- 
sues as wages, and hours of work 
and various fringe benefits. But as 
long as reader interest governs or 
tempers news judgment, so long will 
newspapers feature it. The respon- 
sible newspaper, however, will not 
permit itself to go overboard for the 
transitory story, the two-day sensa- 
tion, but will give it coverage with- 
out too flamboyant exploitation. But 
let us say, for example, that a major 
labour dispute develops simultan- 
eously with the announcement of a 
missile reaching the moon. That la- 
bour dispute, even though it affects 
the lives and welfare of thousands, 
indeed may even affect the economy 
of the whole nation, is going to get 
short shrift in the press that day. It’s 
not that the press thinks it not worth 
large space; it’s simply that it is in 
competition with a story which con- 
tains far greater and wider public 
interest. 


1 don’t have to tell you, who are 
directors of personnel and labour 
relations, that the whole area of col- 
lective bargaining is becoming in- 
creasingly complex. It wasnt so 
long ago that disputes were restrict- 
ed largely to differences over wages 
or union security. The issues were 
fairly clear-cut, and even the re- 
porter uninitiated in the jargon of 
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collective bargaining could write 
about them reasonably intelligently. 
But as the whole area of bargain- 
ing became more complex, the job 
of reporting became equally diffi- 


cult. From union security and wages’ 


we moved into the wide field of 
ringe benefits, health and welfare 
plans, the complex issue of senior- 
ity . . . job posting, co-operative 
wage study plans, management's 
rights, and more recently contract- 
ing out — enough to baffle, if I may 
presume to say so, even the indus- 
trial relations expert at times. 


When a union and management 
spend 14 days in the sixth week of 
a strike in top level negotiations 
talking about everything but wages 
—as happened recently during On- 
tario’s great beer drought—you can 
see what I mean about the increas- 
ing difficulties involved in covering 
and interpreting labor-management 
relations. 


[It is just because these issues are 
more complex that it becomes more 


difficult in the limited space avail- 
able in the newspapers on any given 
day, to get the whole story across 


to the public. A dispute over job 
posting, or a difference over com- 
pany-wide, plant-wide or depart- 
ment-wide applications of seniority 
may be, as it has been in the past, a 
vital issue in a strike, but can you 
hold the interest of the public long 
enough for a detailed explanation of 
these issues? And if you think so, 
does your editor feel the same way? 
Or, if space is tight, can the story 
compete with a dramatic gun shoot- 
ing that day? 


As I have attempted to point out, 
the depth of treatment and the em- 
phasis given to a labor-management 
relations depends a great deal on 
the general values of the individual 
newspaper. If the paper tends to 
give its greatest emphasis to the 
crime story, sex and satellites, all 


interesting subjects, indeed, you'll 
probably only get surface treatment 
of labor news. But if the newspaper 
has a more serious tone, the chances 
are that reporting of labor and man- 
agement news will be more thor- 


ough. 


But you must remember that even 
in the best of newspapers, the more 
dramatic the dispute and the more 
people involved, the bigger the 
headlines and the more space it will 
get. Reader interest is the predomi- 
nating factor and a big and drama- 
tic dispute attracts more readers 
than a minor one. 


Reporters Need Your Help 

Because of the growing complex- 
ity of matters in dispute, the role 
of the reporter in this field is becom- 
ing increasingly that of an_ inter- 
preter. Newspapers have competent 
men to report on and interpret news 
events, but the reporters do need 
your help. 


It would be folly for the labor re- 
porter to expect that in the delicate 
area of collective bargaining both 
sides should lay all their cards on 
the table for him to examine. How- 
ever, the reporter who covers man- 
agement-labor relations regularly, 
should be entrusted with as much 
information as possible, even though 
much of it through necessity may 
have to be held for future use to 
background his stories. 


Industrial disputes today are be- 
coming vital public issues and it is 
the responsibility of the newspapers 
in major disputes to report the facts 
in depth, not merely. to skim the 
surface. I am sure that you will 
agree that an intelligent report of 
an impending dispute can act as a 
signpost for the labor departments 
concerned and alert them for 
trouble. Certainly, whether such 
action appeals to you or not, govern- 
ment intervention in the role of me- 





diator, is often brought about in in- 
dustrial disputes because of the pub- 
lic attention focussed on the dispute 
through the newspapers. 


It is good business for manage- 
ment to trust the labor reporter, so 
long as that trust is not violated. 
But this must not be taken to mean 
that the management representative 
who confides in the newspaperman 
should expect or will receive prefer- 
ential treatment. What he says will 
be weighed against what the union 
says, and the reporter will then use 
his training and skill to present a 
balanced story. 


Company officials frequently feel 
affronted by seeing their views used 
alongside those of the union con- 
cerned. They feel that what the 
company has to say is worth report- 
ing separately from any other state- 
ment. But this is rarely so. The 
value of any news, whether it be 
company or union inspired, depends 
upon its relation to the whole situ- 
ation, of which it is a part. And 
here I might say that all too often 
management depends on a prepared 
statement which may be dated by 
swiftly developing action, and yet 
the company refuses to amplify or 
change its statement in the light of 
these developments. Too often they 
refuse to answer questions which 
the reporter feels obliged to ask af- 
ter reading the statement. It is a 
this-is-it, or take-it-and-like-it, at- 
titude which is extremely harmful. 


What Can Management Do? 


This brings me to the question: 
what can management do to see that 
its side in a dispute receives ade- 
quate coverage? 


First, I would suggest that man- 
agement must get rid of the fear of 
talking to the press. I know that 
some of you may have had an un- 
happy experience at some time or 
another in dealing with the press. 


Perhaps the reporter was new to the 
job of reporting labor and misin- 
terpreted your remarks; perhaps you 
spoke in heat or anger of the occa- 
sion and were quoted correctly— 
often the case when charges of be- 
ing misquoted are levied at the 
press. The remarks you may have 
tossed off so hurriedly and vehe- 
mently may have struck you in a 
different light when you saw them 
in cold print. So I would caution 
you against permitting your emo- 
tional reaction to a situation to gov- 
er your remarks to the newspaper- 
man. And if the reporter is inex- 
perienced in labor matters, don’t 
take his knowledge of labor terms or 
of the issues for granted. Spell them 
out for him. I think this will elimi- 
nate some cause for complaint. 


Happily, on most metropolitan 
newspapers there are reporters 
specifically assigned to cover labor- 
management relations. 


Some of the suggestions I have 
to offer are elementary and am sure 
part of the practice most of you 
follow in dealing with the press. But 
from past experience, I feel they 
bear repeating. Probably nothing 
irritates a reporter more than to be 
told how to write his story. If you 
have given him all the facts and 
answered his questions, I am afraid 
you will have to leave the rest to 
him. 


Don’t expect to write his story 
for him. 

Please remember, too, that a re- 
porter, especially on a paper with 
several editions, is working against 
a deadline. If you want your side 
reported, don’t tell him to call back 
tomorrow, or “we may have some- 
thing for you later on.” 

There’s all the difference between 
not making a snap statement, and 
keeping one back for hours, while 
the presses roll merrily on. In or- 
der to maintain a continuity of con- 
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tact with the newspaper in any ma- 
jor dispute or strike situation, it is 
almost imperative that management 
select a spokesman, who as far as 
possible, will be able to speak for 
the company without having to 
check back every comma with his 
superiors. 


I have known of some cases where 
the contents of statements to the 
press have had to be checked by 
the chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of a company, while the re- 
porter had to wait impatiently as 
deadlines approach or pass. And as 
you might guess, some of these state- 
ments are so innocuous and so de- 
void of news that they are hardly 
worth printing when finally made. 


It is an equal handicap to the 
newspaperman in the performance 
of his job to have as the company’s 
spokesman someone who isn’t fully 
informed about the firm’s position. 
If the management’s contact with 
the press isn’t the industrial relations 
or personnel director, do make sure 
that the contact is fully briefed and 
authorized to speak for the com- 
pany. I would also suggest that if 
the designated spokesman is likely 
to be unavailable for prolonged 
periods, an alternate should be ap- 
pointed to deal with the press. Don’t 
overlook such basic things as leav- 
ing a telephone number where some- 
one can be reached for a statement 
if a development arises that requires 
a reply from the company. 


If your company has a public re- 
lations department, don’t hesitate to 
make use of its experience in deal- 
ing with the press. I think one of 
the smartest things you can do is to 
have your public relations man sit 
in on labour negotiations some time 
so that he can get a grounding in the 
language and feeling of collective 
bargaining. This can be of immense 
help to him in the event of a dis- 
pute. Too often, the public relations 
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man appointed to deal with the 
press has to confess to his embar- 
rassment that he is not sure of the 
meaning of a term or what the com- 
pany hopes to achieve by one of its 


proposals, This is a handicap of 
some magnitude in attempting to 
keep the press informed of the com- 
pany’s position. 

Above all, don’t use a public re- 
lations man as a shield between 
management and the press. A good, 
competent PR can be extremely 
valuable, but the reporter may still 
want to speak directly to the prin- 
cipals. Top management shouldn't 
consider it beneath their dignity to 
talk directly to the press. Don’t 
brush off the reporter with the state- 
ment that you have a public rela- 
tions department that’s doing all 
the talking for the company. You 
won't find friends among the news- 
papermen that way. 


One question that has never been 
settled is how much effect — 
opinion has on the outcome of ¢ 
strike. Certainly, proper press aii 
lation of all the issues can have some 
influence on the course of some dis- 
putes. 


From the standpoint of manage- 
ment it is good business to get all 
the pertinent facts before the public. 
If management’s cause is just, if its 
position has merit, it has everything 
to gain by having the facts percolate 
down to the rank and file through 
the medium of the newspapers. The 
same may be said for unions. 


Public opinion may not have a 
direct influence on a strike — ex- 
cept perhaps in the case-of a public 
utility — but it can have a subtle 
effect on the attitude of the strik- 
ers. Newspaper reports undoubted- 
ly influence the attitude of the fami- 
lies, friends, neighbours and mer- 
chants with whom strikers are in 
regular contact. And the cumula- 
tive effect of these attitudes can- 


not, in my opinion, but help to in- 
fluence the thinking of the men on 
strike. It may firm their determina- 
tion to win the strike, or raise ques- 
tions in their minds about the wis- 
dom of their action. 

So newspapers are not only a 
means of communicating with the 
public, but probably one of the most 
effective media for both unions and 
management to get their viewpoint 
across to the workers and the people 
who may act as an influence on 
them. 


Of course, in the case of small 
companies with only a small number 
of employees, it is doubiful that 
public opinion would play an im- 
portant role in influencing the out- 
come of the dispute. 


The greatest outcry for a settle- 
ment is where the public suffers as 
a direct result of the strike. A 
strike cutting off water, garbage col- 
lection and sewage disposal, such as 
we nearly had in Toronto in the 
past month, would certainly bring a 
great public clamor that would un- 
doubtedly affect the attitude of both 
sides. But if a perfume factory 
closed over the same issues, nobody 
except those involved would pay 
much attention. 


However, on the whole, | think 
both sides are sensitive in some de- 
gree to public opinion. A company 
that depends on public acceptance 
of its product to stay in business, 
may not want to alienate a section 
of its customers by engaging in a 
battle with a union that places the 
firm in an unfavourable light. Sim- 
ilarily, labor generally, is sensitive 
to how people feel, because, as I 
have noted, their members come in 
contact with other people and they 
don’t like to find that their cause is 
unpopular. 

A case in point is the 1952 street 
railway strike in Toronto. The union 
members jumped the gun by strik- 
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ing before the deadline, and set the 
tone for public reaction, which was 
generally hostile to the strikers. 


This was confirmed by one of the 
union officers, who put it this way:— 
“We never had the support of the 
public because some of our men 
went out early. I received 20 to 30 
letters a day all protesting. When I 
picked up hitchhikers on the way 
to work, they were against us too. 
Pretty soon our fellows got to think- 
ing they were heels.” 


So you see, there are areas where 
public opinion can play some part 
in the outcome of a dispute; and for 
this reason alone, it is important for 
the parties to deal fairly and in- 
formatively with the newspapermen 
covering the field of labor and man- 
agement relations. 


There is one other point I want to 
deal with that is sometimes raised by 
management people. 


Reporters Closer to Unions? 


The criticism is heard that labor 
reporters are closer to unions than 
they are to management. If being 
closer means a more intimate and 
informal relationship, I -believe it is 
true. But there is sound reason for 
this situation. The public relations 
director for a union, or its leader- 
ship, on the national or area basis, is 
the source of information covering 
not merely one local in one com- 
munity but possibly hundreds across 
the nation. And the reporter must 
maintain a continuity of contact 
which is not required in the case of 
a company which may find itself in- 
volved in a labor dispute once in 
two or three years. 


You as an association can do some 
pioneering work in creating a closer 
and friendlier relationship between 
your own body and the labor report- 
ers. By inviting labor reporters to 
meet with you from time to time, 
the association would create the kind 
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of atmosphere which frequently is to 
be found in union-reporter relations. 
Labor reporters would learn more of 
the problems of personnel depart- 
ments and above all, they would 
learn to meet company officials who 
would be personalities, not simply 
names on a letter head. 


As long as there are opposing 
points of view, there will be always 
a need for clarity of expression 
based on knowledge of all the per- 
tinent facts. The labor reporter is a 
specialist whose role, I am afraid, 
is frequently misunderstood by those 
who come into contact with him. He 
will perform his job better if he is 
regarded as an extension of the pub- 
lic, with a responsibility to that pub- 
lic which, in the long run, makes the 
final decision by which management 
and unions must abide. 


| Letter to the Editor | 


Dear Rae: 


I have read and re-read your edi- 
torial on “Let’s Stop Professionaliz- 
ing”. It has prompted me to write 
you and I do hope that I can make 
clear my reasons for being disturbed 
about this editorial. I am inclined 
to think the article by James M. 
Jenks was an interesting one and one 
in which he made many good points. 
I think also that many authorities 
could be quoted who would direct- 
ly refute the stand taken by Mr. 
Jenks. An article by Professor Mac- 
Phee in the June 1954 issue of the 
Journal and recent writings by 
Thomas Spates are mentioned only 
as examples. While the purpose of 
this letter is not to debate the merits 
of Mr. Jenks’ statements, it does 
seem to me that accounting people, 
engineering people and lawyers have 
in no way barred the door to top 
management by insisting on stand- 
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ards of competence through pro- 
fessionalization. Mr. Jenks — also 
makes a statement which assumes 
that all personnel people should 
have as an objective a desire to run 
a business. Again I feel that this 
premise is on fairly unsafe ground. 


My real concern in this instance is 
not with the statements made by Mr. 
Jenks, for he is entitled to his 
opinion, and if it is decided that his 
voice should be heard in the Per- 
sonnel and Industrial Relations 
Journal then I think it quite proper 
that we read his article knowing that 
it is stating his point of view. How- 
ever, I do think that by commenting 
on his article as an editorial piece 
and in effect giving it the editorial 
backing of the Personnel Journal 
that we are suggesting to our read- 
ers that this is the considered 
opinion of the Journal and its Edi- 
torial Board. 


In the past four years, representa- 
tives of Canadian Personnel Associa- 
tions have gathered together to 
develop a Canadian-wide organiza- 
tion. My part in these discussions 
has led me to believe that the long- 
term philosophy of the people in- 
volved in these conferences was that 
we, as personnel people, must im- 
prove the ethical standards and 
qualifications of our members if per- 
sonnel management is to advance. If 
this is not the long-term philosophy 
of our group, then I am sure it will 
become quickly obvious that we will 
become the paper organization 
everyone fears. 


Rae, this letter is written not as 
a personal criticism but rather as a 
query on the editorial policy of our 
Journal. If the Journal is as I have 
regarded it, the voice of our Person- 
nel Associations, then its editorials 
should reflect the general attitude 
of its membership group. I would 
be greatly disturbed if this recent 


editorial is considered to bear the 
stamp of approval. 


I hesitated to write this letter to 
you but I think I know you well 
enough and that you know me well 
enough to know that it is only writ- 
ten because of my conviction that 
you and I and many others have the 
same general objective in the work 
of the federation of Personnel As- 
sociations and the Personnel Journal. 

D. W. CaMeEron, 
The Great-West Life 
Assurance Company 


Dear Don: 


I‘enjoyed your letter of October 
24,:and certainly, you should never 
hesitate to drop me a line and ex- 
press your feelings. That’s the only 
way. I can hear what personnel men 
beyond the reach of my voice are 
saying to me. 


I certainly do not attempt to ex- 
press the philosophy of all the per- 
sonnel men in Canada because I 
have no way of knowing what it is. 
I merely speak from 20 years ex- 
perience in the public and industrial 
relations field, from my reading and 
from my conversations with people 
who are engaged in the business. 


I haven’t any idea whether I am 
speaking for anybody but myself, 
but I'm sure you would rather have 
me write this way than produce a 
characterless, anaemic publication 
that merely parroted the words of 
others. I have personalized the 
Journal's editorials on purpose so 
that people would know I was talk- 
ing for myself only, and I have ex- 
pressed this, I think, in the editorials 
time and again. 


How would you like to take a 
couple of pages in our next issue to 
tell me why the personnel man of 
Canada should work toward profes- 
sionalizing his activities? 

J. Rae PERIGcoE, 
Editor 


RELATIONS AND OPERATING MANAGEMENT 
Helps the Personnel Manager 


@ By helping foremen, supervisors and 
department heads help themselves to do 
a better job of managing the men and 
machines under their direction. 


@ Showing them new ways to cut costs, 
increase production, improve quality, 
promote safety, handle grievances, and 
build employee morale. 


@ Issued monthly, SUPERVISION is a 
clearing house of new ideas, methods, 
techniques for managing men and 
machines—and getting the work out 
quicker, better and cheaper. 


@ And best of all SuPERVISION works 
for you while you are off duty — as 
copies are mailed in individual wrap- 
pers to home addresses—where the men 
can read, study and absorb on leisure 
time. 


@ Many of our most progressive Can- 
adian companies subscribe for each and 
every supervisor and find the small 
cost a prime investment. 


Send for your free sample copy 
and further information today! 


Supervision) Magazine 


One Waverly Place @ Madison, New Jersey 
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Grievances from the Point of View 
of the Union 


by Henry L. Jean* 


In our union, most contracts pro- 
vide for a four step grievance pro- 
cedure in which the fourth step is 
arbitration. 


We believe it is as much to the 
advantage of the company as it is 
to the union and the workers that 
the grievance be put in writing right 
at the first step, which is usually 
handled by the department steward 
and the foreman. This method es- 
tablishes a record of the ‘nature of 
the grievance’ and, if it is settled at 
this step, the ‘disposition’ or basis 
upon which it was settled. 


The educational department of 
our union goes to great lengths to 
provide training for stewards in our 
‘ locals. This effort is founded in the 
belief that a capable and competent 
steward can be a worth-while leader 
to his fellow workers, an asset to the 
community and a person worthy of 
respect from the company in spite of 
the fact that he may be most often 
pressing a position or point of view 
contrary to theirs. 


One of the unfortunate situations 
we face with most companies is that 
they do not accord to their foremen 
the same high extent of training in 
contract administration and _ griev- 
ance handling as does -the union. 
The result, of course, is obvious. To 
the extent that either the steward 


*Mr. Jean, International Representative, I.U.E./ 
A.F.L.-C.1.0.-C.L.C. participated in a panel dis- 
cussion of grievances sponsored by the Employee 
Relations Section of the Montreal Board of 
Trade. 


or the foreman: are inefficient in 
handling first step grievances, to 
the same degree are grievances re- 
ferred to higher steps; grievances 
that might and could have been re- 
solved at the ‘ground level. And, 
to the same extent does the first 
step of the grievance procedure be- 
come less functional. Carried to the 
extreme, this could make the first 
step meaningless and unnecessary. 


We do not subscribe to such rea- 
soning. Rather, we believe that both 
the union and the company are 
better served if the maximum pos- 
sible is done to make the first step 
of the grievance procedure fulfill the 
purpose for which it was intended, 
thereby permitting to reach higher 
levels only grievances which are 
truly not within the province of the 
steward and the foreman to settle. 


In addition, the foreman is much 
more respected by the employees if 
he comes to be known as a person 
who doesn’t just simply slough off 
his grievances to be dealt with at a 
higher stage, but demonstrates a 
ready ability and willingness to 
settle the grievances of his workers 
as much as he can, as fast as he can, 
and as fairly as he can. 


Now, of course, there are certain 
grievances that cannot be settled in 
the first step. And the union recog- 
nizes this, too. 


A grievance on rates that if 
settled to the satisfaction of the 
worker, would inject a disparity or 
inequity in the agreed upon wage 
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structure is not a matter within the 
premise of the steward and the fore- 
man to resolve. 


In such a grievance, the foreman 
should lose no time in referring the 
grievance to a higher stage, and the 
steward and the employees should 
not look upon the foreman as being 
lax or irresponsive to his responsi- 
bilities for having done so. 

The second step of the grievance 
procedure is usually between the 
chief steward and the plant super- 
intendent. Because the chief stew- 
ard serves as a liaison between stew- 
ards much as the plant superintend- 
ent serves as liaison between fore- 
men, it is well for the steward to 
consult with the chief steward and 
the foreman with the plant superin- 
tendent when settling a grievance at 
the first step. Such consultation, 
however, should be very short and 
by no means should it substitute for 
the steward’s and the foreman’s re- 
sponsibilities to do all they possibly 
can to work out the settlement be- 
tween them. These consultations 
will simply lend themselves to a 
greater degree of uniformity in deal- 
ing with similar grievances. 

Grievances on lay-offs and dis- 
charges are the type that usually 
cannot be dealt with at a step below 
the second step and, in fact, most 
often at the third step. 


The chief steward is usually the 
spokesman for the union at the 
second step of the grievance pro- 
cedure. In our union he is usually a 
department steward elected by the 
stewards. We believe this is sound 
procedure because we feel that the 
chief steward should be a person 
who has had experience as a steward 
and is sufficiently respected by the 
stewards for them to choose him as 
their counsellor and co-ordinator. 

Having the support of the other 
stewards, the chief steward should 
be the kind of a person who can 
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manage to establish and maintain a 
courteous, yet workable relationship 
of mutual respect with the plant 
superintendent with whom he will 
be dealing, even though they repre- 
sent unique and diametrically dif- 
ferent interests to a large degree. 
This takes a lot of doing in a plant 
where the plant superintendent looks 
upon the chief steward as a guy 
whose sole purpose is to tell him 
how to run his plant. 


When the stewards and chief 
steward and the foremen and plant 
superintendent are all functioning 
properly in each their role in the 
administration of the contract, there 
is seldom any need for dealing with 
grievances at the third or top step 
of the grievance procedure, the last 
step short of arbitration. In this 
step, those dealing with the griev- 
ance are the grievance committees 
of the union and the company. It is 
at this stage that the international 
representative enters into the case. 


Fixed Time Limits 


Most contracts provide fixed time 
limits for dealing with and disposing 
of the grievance at each step of the 
way. Most common is: 24 hours at 
the first step; 48 hours at the second 
step; 72 hours at the third step. 
Prompt handling of grievances is as 
important as the disposition of the 
grievance. While most contracts 
usually provide that the time limits 
can be extended by mutual agree- 
ment of the parties at each step of 
the grievance procedure, the union 
should practice a policy of reluct- 
ance in response to requests for ex- 
tension of time, and the company 
should avoid such requests except 
in extreme cases. 

The fourth and final step of the 
grievance procedure is arbitration. 
Arbitration is the instrument by 
which a grievance that the parties 
to the contract are unable to settle 



































































































































































































































































































































is aired by both parties before an 
impartial tribunal for final and bind- 
ing disposition. Whether this tri- 
bunal is in the form of a single arbi- 
trator or the tri-partite panel of 
arbitration is up to the preference of 
the parties. 


Any grievance procedure that 
does not provide arbitration at the 
final step is a farce and a fraud. 
The employer that expects his em- 
ployees to accept a grievance pro- 
cedure that leaves to the company’s 
sole decision the disposition at the 
final stage of the grievance pro- 
cedure has, for all practical pur- 
poses, no real grievance procedure 
at all. 


A grievance can originate from a 
real or imagined injustice. In either 
case the aggrieved individual is in a 
state of disturbance. To ignore the 
grievance is like ignoring or pooh- 
poohing the significance of an infec- 
tion. The longer it is ignored the 
greater the danger of the possibility 
of serious ramifications. 


The worker is fundamentally an 
honest individual. He recognizes 
that he can be wrong about things 
that may come to grieve him in his 
work. He also knows that he may 
be right when a condition about 
his job causes him grief. Right or 
wrong, he is not likely to be work- 
ing or producing at peak efficiency 
if the condition is bothering him. 
The employer concerned with get- 
ting all the productivity there is in 
a worker must reckon with griev- 
ances properly, or be prepared to 
pay the piper in terms of lost pro- 
ductivity. Loss of productivity is in- 
efficiency. Inefficiency costs money 
and bites into profits, and it has been 
my experience that companies and 
corporations are more than just a 
little concerned about profits. 


I know of at least one instance 
where an attitude of indifference 
towards the day to day grievances 
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brought to one company an eight 
week strike. Sure, there were other 
issues made part of the considera- 
tions for the strike settlement, but | 
know from having serviced this loca] 
that the thing that lay at the bottom 
of the situation that brought this 
strike about was a determination by 
the local to stand up to this .com- 
pany for their past indifference to 
representations made to them by 
officers of the local in grievance 
matters. 


There has come a_ complete 
change in company attitude in 
handling grievances since this strike. 
While the company has not given 
up any of its legitimate rights, griev- 
ances are now handled in the at- 
mosphere of dignity and respect that 
they deserve, whether or not they 
are finally disposed in favor of the 
aggrieved. Time limits are carefully 
observed and the representations of 
the union representatives are re- 
ceived with courtesy and attention. 
This does not mean that there are 
no more problems at this plant, but 
it has brought about a wonderful 
improvement in the way that the 
union and the company can sit to- 
gether, discuss their differences and 
work out solutions to their problems 
in the light of each other’s needs in 
arriving at a solution satisfactory to 
both. 


Grievances can fester into a 
source of immeasurable cost and 
trouble if they are treated with in- 
difference or left unattended. The 
worker who knows that, win or lose, 
his grievances are going to be 
treated honestly, expediently and ob- 
jectively, is going to be a more con- 
tented worker and, therefore a more 
productive one. 


Where expedient and considerate 
grievance handling is looked upon as 
an important part of union-manage- 
ment day to day relationships, ten- 
sion is reduced if. not almost nil, a 


relationship of trust and good faith 
is in full bloom, contract negotia- 
tions are facilitated, and the feeling 
of co-operation between the union 
and the company breeds a sense of 
security in the employees that spells 
respect for the union for its effort, 
and more production for the com- 
pany for its effort. 


Where there is an absence of an 
equitable system of grievance han- 
dling, the dignity of the worker is 
denied and the productivity of the 
company suffers. Both the peace of 
mind of the worker and a production 
enterprise are equally important to 
a sound union-management relation- 
ship. Therefore both the union and 
the management have the equal 
moral responsibility to the same 
workers, imposing upon both of 
them the obligation to give their 
fullest abilities in finding, to suit 
their joint needs, the method of 
grievance handling that will bring 
the most satisfactory results pos- 
sible to the workers and their union, 
and the management. 


PLANNING FOR SPRING 
CONFERENCE UNDER WAY 


Plans are now being laid for the 
17th Annual Conference to be held 
April 16th and 17, 1959 at the Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto. The commit- 
tee under the general chairmanship 
of D. Alan Page (Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co.) is actively engaged in 
drawing up a program of wide ap- 
peal which will be of interest to all 
in the personnel field. 

Associated with Alan is director- 
in-charge, Bill Clark (Robert Simp- 
son Co. Ltd) and Keith Richan 
(Philips Electronics Industries ) who 
is conference consultant. Chairman- 
operations is Charlie Burton (Re- 
liance Engravers) whose vice-chair- 
men include: 


Hotel arrangements — Bill Murry 
(Motor Transport Industrial Rela- 
tions Bureau ). 

Registration — Pete Petersen (Per- 
sonnel Association ) . 

Commercial exhibits — Bill Benn 
(Union Tank Car Co.). 

Chairman-public relations is Bill 
Milks (C.N.R.); chairman-program 
is Ron Lisson (Ford Motor Co. of 
Canada) whose vice-chairmen are: 

Bill Towill, (Honeywell Controls) 

Audrey Johnson, head table 
(W.C.B.) 

Clark Moon, Entertainment 
(Goodyear ). 


The speakers will include: 


Dr. R. N. McMurray, president of 
McMurray Corporation. He will 
deal with latest techniques and prob- 
lems concerning the screening and 
evaluation of candidates for super- 
vistory and management position— 
candidates hired from outside the 
company and those to be promoted 
from within. 


A. C. Thorton, director of person- 
nel and industrial relations for Inter- 
national Minerals and Chemical 
Corporation, will deal with a prac- 
tical approach to personnel budget- 
ing. 

A. S. Hatch, director of communi- 
cations for Whirlpool Corporation of 
America, is concerned with the 
quantity and quality of the flow of 
information in a business organiza- 
tion. He will speak on modern tech- 
niques with respect to the line ap- 
proach to communications. 


Aaron Levenstein, Research In- 
stitute of America, is directing editor 
of an organization designed to de- 
velop managers and improve all 
levels of management. Mr. Leven- 
stein will conduct an examination of 
current controversies in the human 
relations field with special emphasis 
on the white-collar or salaried em- 
ployee. 
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Grievance Handling and 
Third-Party Intervention 


by Roger Chartier* 


A grievance is “a circumstance or 
state of things felt to be oppressive; 
something (real or supposed) which 
is considered a legitimate ground of 
complaint” (Oxford Universal Dic- 
tionary, 3d ed., 1955). In some 
sense, whether the wrong, injury or 
‘oppression is real or fancied is of 
little importance; for if the parties 
between themselves do not reach 
agreement on the legitimacy of a 
grievance, a judge, an arbitrator or 
an impartial umpire will eventually 
have to distinguish reality from 
fancy. What is most important as a 
social fact, however, is that the 
grievance exists or is expressed; in 
the words of the American sociol- 
ogist W. I. Thomas, “If men define 
situations as real, they are real in 
their consequences”. 


Grievance: A Form of Conflict 

Employer - employee, union - man- 
agement relations constitute an in- 
tricate network of human interac- 
tions, some of which are more or less 
harmonious, and some others, filled 
with friction, tension and discontent. 
Such an admixture should come as 
no surprise and create no scandal to 
anyone who is at all familiar with 
the nature of human beings, as in- 


*Professor Chartier who is editorial secretary 
of the Laval “Industrial Relations Review” 
formed part of the Montreal Board of Trade’s 
recent panel on grievances. He took. his master’s 
degree in Industrial Relations at Laval Uni- 
versity. He spent two years in Brazil, one on 
a fellowship from the Brazilian government and 
the other as assistant to the personnel manager 
of Brazilian Traction’s branch in Rio. Besides 
teaching and editing he does a bit of arbitra- 
tion work and book writing. 


dividuals or in groups. Indeed, con- 
flict of some sort is the lot of man- 
kind. It is to be found everywhere: 
within the tortured soul, within and 
between “primary groups” (family, 
play - group, - neighborhood), at 
school, within and between social, 
economic and political groups, prov- 
inces and nations. 


Conflict, as herein defined, is “a 
struggle over values and claims to 
scarce status, power and resources”. 
Values and “rights” are therefore in 
opposition, goods or resources are 
fought over by rivals who have be- 
come keenly aware of the scarcity of 
such goods or resources. Conflict is 
an opposition, however superficial 
or fundamental; more concretely, it 
is an action in opposition, an ex- 
pression of opposition. Industrial 
conflict, for instance, may express it- 
self in a number of ways: strike, 
lockout, restrictions of output, ab- 
senteeism, tardiness, excessive turn- 
over, sabotage, boycott, pilfering, 
exaggerated rigidity or laxity in con- 
tract administration conducive to in- 
efficiency, . . . and grievances by the 
carloads! 


Conflicts in the form of grievances 
are somewhat inescapable in an in- 
dustrial democracy which is both 
tremendously complex and full of 
opportunities for shocks and diverg- 
ences which can freely be expressed. 
Needs and desires are unlimited, 
while means of satisfying them are 
indeed limited. Reason is colored 
and flavored by intense emotions, 
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which leads to divergent interpre- 
tations and evaluations of respective 
rights and duties. 


Grievance Handling and Its 
Background 


Grievances, especially when they 
pour in in a flood-like fashion, are 
significant well beyond their indi- 
vidual merits. They have to be set 
against the general background of 
industrial relations in the plant, the 
firm, and even the province or the 
country. They are part of a com- 
plex total relationship and can be 
understood only if the whole is kept 
in sight. They are one symptom, 
among others, of the state of the 
total relationship. Since many other 
factors interplay, it cannot be argued 
that the presence (or absence) of a 
mass of grievances is a clear indica- 
tion of “poor” (or “good” ) employer- 
employee or union-management re- 
lations. Indeed the expression at one 
point in time of a good number of 
grievances may be a healthy sign 
and have definitely positive func- 
tions (while in another context it 
may of course have disruptive fea- 
tures ). 


The Functions of Grievances 


The grievance mechanism is a 
continuous process which is part and 
parcel of collective bargaining, itself 
the cornerstone of industrial democ- 
racy. It serves a most useful purpose 
in that it allows the parties to an 
agreement to vent freely their com- 
plaints; in this sense it is an outlet. 
As a sign of independence and free- 
dom, it is a reminder of the fact 
that ours is a system which shows 
high regard for the liberty and 
worth of the individual, inside and 
outside the workplace. Furthermore, 
the grievance procedure is a great 
reducer of social tensions in the 
factory or office. It helps bring 
about new, improved relationships 


in sensitive spots. It is operative in 
freeing the employer-employee re- 
lationship from its weakening, fric- 
tion-provoking elements. And it is 
worth repeating that in the per- 
spective of the total relationship, 
some amount of grievances may be 
markedly positive. 


Interests vs. Rights 


A grievance is a dispute arising 
between the parties during the life 
of an agreement. Is it therefore a 
dispute over rightsP Not necessarily. 
The dispute may arise over issues 
which have nothing (or hardly any- 
thing) to do with the interpretation, 
application or administration of the 
agreement. In this case, we have a 
genuine dispute over interests, since 
the “law” of the parties regarding 
given issues is silent, most ambigu- 
ous or still to be written. The phase 
is therefore legislative, not judicial. 
How, then, are the parties to deal 
with interests disputes arising during 
the life of an agreement? 


Management usually opposes 
“continuous bargaining” and favors 
“stable” relations based on the very 
letter of the contract currently in 
force. The union contends that all 
grievances, amenable to either the 
legislative or the judiciary, should 
be discussed and, if necessary, arbi- 
trated in order to foster “flexible” re- 
lations between the parties. 


It may be useful to point out that 
the agreement signed on September 
17, 1957 at Arvida by Aluminum 
Company of Canada, Limited and 
the CCCL.-affiliated local union, and 
covering all hourly-paid employees 
of the company at Arvida works and 
in the property department does 
two things: (a) it acknowledges the 
distinction between “interests” and 
“rights” disputes; and (b) it accepts 
both these types of disputes as gen- 
uine grievances worthy of discussion 
and arbitration: 
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“The grievances submitted to arbi- 
tration shall be divided into interests 
disputes and rights disputes. The 
parties shall attempt to come to an 
understanding as to the nature of the 
grievance, to determine whether the 
grievance is “arbitrable” and whether 
it is an interests or a rights dispute. 
If an understanding is reached, the 
grievance shall be submitted to the 
arbitrator having jurisdiction who 
shall study the merits of the case. If 
no understanding is reached, the 
grievance shall be submitted to the 
arbitrator of the rights disputes, who 
shall decide, in the first place, 
whether or not the grievance is 
“arbitrable” and/or within his juris- 
diction. . . ” (article 129b) 


The distinction is clear enough. 
There shall be a rights dispute over 
“any alleged violation or misinter- 
pretation of the provisions of this 
agreement” or “a decision taken by 
the company relative to working 
conditions set forth in this agree- 
ment”, and an interests dispute over 
“a change by the company in a 
working condition not set forth in 
this agreement” (article 125). Two 
different panels of arbitrators are 
established according to the nature 
of the grievance. This insures flexi- 
bility and “safety valve”. Stability, in 
turn, is assured by the agreement 
that whatever the type of dispute, 
“the arbitration decision is final and 
is binding upon the parties” (article 
129h) and “no strike . . . and no 
lock-out shall take place during the 
life of this agreement (articles 12 
and 13). Should the parties be un- 
happy about an award, they may 
always question it and resume nego- 
tiation over it when the current con- 
tract is terminated. 


The above procedure is a far cry 
from the “stick-to-the-agreement” at- 
titude which forbids the arbitrator to 
add to or modify in any way the 
agreement. It takes account of every 


interaction, interchange between 
workers, union and management 
representatives arising out of discon- 
tent in the work relationship. It 
recognizes the fact that a grievance 
springs from a strong sense of per- 
sonal wrong seeking expression and 
relief regardless of the agreement, 
and that it might be unwise to choke 
off a grievance because it does not 
come under any section of a given 
agreement. 


Most management people, in rais- 
ing the ‘arbitrability” issue before a 
board or an umpire, may fear that 
too much laxity in this respect will 
make the collective agreement next 
to meaningless, and that disorder, 
unpredictability and instability will 
follow. They are afraid that agree- 
ing to the discussion and arbitration 
of all grievances will be the thin end 
of the wedge for a union eager to 
“explode” ever more management 
prerogatives and to have its say on 
ever more issues in the collective 
bargaining process, thus modifying 
the power relation between the two 
groups. Deep down, we usually find 
change-seeking facing change-oppos- 
ing. 

The issue will eventually be 
solved, in each collective bargaining 
situation, by the parties themselves 
gaining maturity and mutual knowl- 
edge of and regard for each other. 
If union and management are con- 
stantly in a fighting mood and keep 
each other at arm’s length, manage- 
ment will tend to have a rather re- 
strictive view of grievances not re- 
lated directly to the agreement, fear- 
ing the union’s systematic effort to 
undermine a contract provision. On 
the contrary, when the parties have 
reached a decent modus vivendi, 
management's attitude will be more 
liberal, more comprehensive; it will 
then more readily understand that, 
since the union lacks or sacrifices the 
right to strike during the life of the 
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contract, it needs a recourse beyond 
the employer, i.e. arbitration, for 
any problem arising during the life 
of the agreement. For it is clear that 
no collective agreement, however ac- 
curately written, can account for all 
the relationships existing between 
the parties, nor can it forsee all oc- 
casions for frictions or discontent or 
answer in advance all questions. 
And, on the basis of the “safety- 
valve” theory, it may be better, in 
the long run, to solve all types of 
grievances as they are expressed, 
rather than allowing them to boil till 
the next negotiations, while in the 
meantime production is hampered 
and ill-feeling becomes widespread. 
This, of course, is for management 
to evaluate. 


Mediation or Conciliation 


Mediation and conciliation are 
two forms of third-party intervention 
in grievance handling. The concil- 
iator is not expected to put solutions 
forward; he is supposed to leave ad- 
justment of the dispute to the parties 
themselves. The mediator, however, 
puts more pressure on the parties, 
which he attempts to guide toward 
an acceptable accommodation; he 
stands midway between the concil- 
iator and the arbitrator. Needless 
to say, conciliation and mediation 
have only little effectiveness where 
no work stoppages may follow; the 
pressure thus exerted is mostly per- 
sonal, based on the persuasive 
powers of the mediator or concil- 
iator. In any type of industrial dis- 
pute, however, it is widely believed 
that the mediator can seldom make 
a contribution to dispute-solving 
which the parties in the first place 
could not have provided for them- 
selves, since they are so much more 
familiar with the situation and more 
aware of the cost to them of pro- 
longing conflict. Anyhow, suffice it 
to say that conciliation and media- 


tion, which may, under certain con- 
ditions, be helpful in interests dis- 
putes which may be followed by a 
strike or a lockout, are almost totally 
alien to the concept of grievance- 
solving. 


It is noteworthy, at this stage, that 
under Quebec Law, (1) grievance 
discussion and arbitration may be 
followed by strike action; this is 
also true of Saskatchewan and 
Prince Edward Island; in practice, 
however, most agreements provide 
for final and binding arbitration of 
grievance matters in the three prov- 
inces; in the other provinces, the law 
itself thus stipulates; and (2) the 
very same procedure applies for 
both types (interests and rights) of 
disputes. This procedure is de- 
scribed in the Quebec Trade Dis- 
putes Act, and is familiar to most 
practitioners in the field. It stipu- 
lates that the council of arbitration 
shall consist of three members. 
Within 10 days of request for arbi- 
tration, each party recommends one 
member; five days later, these mem- 
bers must recommend an “impartial 
and competent person” to act as 
president; otherwise, the third mem- 
ber is appointed directly by the 
minister of labour. Once this is 
done, the council has a legal limit 
of three months to make its award; 
however, “in the interest of justice 
and of the parties”, the minister 
often grants a supplementary delay. 


Grievance Handling and Delays 

The lengthy procedure described 
above defeats the purpose of the 
grievance mechanism at the highest 
echelon, since speed is one of the 
dominant benefits which should be 
gained and is customarily sought 
when recourse is taken to arbitra- 
tion. Again, it should not be for- 
gotten that the parties, while waiting 
for a decision, have to live and work 
together in a very personal relation- 
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ship. If the award is too slow to 
come, employees and foremen brood 
and fight, become restless and dis- 
contented; supervisors hesitate be- 
fore deciding anything, so that 
much-needed decisions or changes 
are postponed; other related contro- 
versies are generated and take the 
blind alley; witnesses to the griev- 
ance cases leave the company or lose 
their memory; problems of retro- 
‘active pay arise; and much money 
is spent on waiting. 


One easy way to avoid so much 
delay which, in the long run, in- 
jures both parties (although in the 
narrow, short run either party may 
be convinced that delay means the 
winning of a minor skirmish) is to 
take advantage of art. 24.2 of the 
(Quebec) Labour Relations Act, 
which allows the parties to settle 
their grievances according to their 
own procedure (“Any strike or lock- 
out is prohibited for the duration of 
a collective agreement, until the 
complaint has been submitted to 
arbitration in the manner provided 
in the said agreement .. .”). This 
clear invitation has been accepted 
by many management and union 
people in Canada, so much so that 
it may now be said that the trend is 
toward contractual rather than statu- 
tory arbitration, provided of course 
that the former be compatible with 
the latter. 


The Federal Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act of 
1948 provides for compulsory arbi- 
tration of all grievances. “Every col- 
lective agreement . . . shall contain 
a provision for final settlement with- 
out stoppage of work, by arbitration 
or otherwise, of all differences be- 
tween the parties to or persons 
bound by the agreement or on 
whose behalf it was entered into, 
concerning its meaning and viola- 
tion” (article 19.1). If the parties 
fail to do so, the board shall pre- 


scribe by order a provision for such 
purpose, which will be binding on 
the parties; such a provision will be 
tempted often to have in mind con- 
flicts over interests (with the three- 
umpire system), while we are deal- 
ing here with grievances having 
most of the time a judicial character 
and needing quick resolution. 


The Parties, Masters of Grievance 
Handling 


The grievance mechanism, includ- 
ing arbitration, must remain as much 
as possible under the control and 
mastery of the parties themselves. 
This is fundamental. If it is true 
that arbitration constitutes a needed 
alternative to the strike or lockout 
in certain types of disputes and cer- 
tain sectors of the economy, it is 
also in a genuine sense, and must 
remain, a facet of collective bargain- 
ing which it reinforces, supports and 
supplements without in any way 
supplanting or dominating it. The 
fact that it is there may invite the 
parties to settle their grievances be- 
tween themselves, as close.as pos- 
sible to the sources of discontent, 
at the rank-and-file, steward and 
foreman level. Grievance handling 
must be seen as a process both seri- 
ous and important. 


On the other hand, should it be- 
come absolutely necessary to bring 
in third-party intervention, the 
parties must still keep a good 
amount of control over the pro- 
cedure. As we have seen, they are 
allowed to do so by law, at both the 
provincial and the federal levels; 
why not take advantage of itP Re- 
sorting to private arbitration is the 
obvious formula. The parties may 
agree directly between themselves 
and with a given arbitrator, or else 
through an association like the 
American Arbitration Association 
with its suggested panels of um- 
pires and procedure. A Canadian 
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association of the kind could be set 
up which, though being faithful to 
the main principles of the A.A.A. 
would take account of the Canadian 
cultural traits and laws. 


By setting up private arbitration 
mechanisms, the parties would be 
able, in most situations: 


1. To beat the statutory procedure 
by a solid margin, time-wise. A 
panel of arbitrators could be in- 
cluded in the agreement (rather 
than only one arbitrator) so that 
there always would be one avail- 
able. The incumbent would know 
that he has to hasten, that no “cool- 
ing-off’ concept is relevant at that 
point. In this respect, one arbitrator 
is better than a tripartite board with 
voting representation from both 
union and management. One ad- 
vantage of the tripartite board is of 
course that the parties before it feel 
more confident that their viewpoints 
will be represented fully at two 
levels rather than one before reach- 
ing the impartial arbitrator's ears; 
they may also believe that they 
exercise a greater amount of con- 
trol over the arbitration procedure. 
However, in grievance arbitration, 
one may rightly wonder whether a 
three-man board is not a bit re- 
dundant and clumsy, and whether 
the slight advantage previously de- 
scribed is not deeply buried under a 
number of obvious disadvantages, 
namely: the conflict of roles within 
the parties’ representatives on the 
board; the concomitant waste of 
time involved in appointing the 
members and getting them together 
repeatedly for hearings and de- 
liberations, made twice or thrice 
more lengthy because of oft useless 
discussions and _ expositions; the 
money spent for nothing in unpro- 
ductive “shows” by poor actors; the 
temptation by the parties’ repre- 
sentatives on the board to attempt to 
win the skirmish at all costs, on a 
score-keeping basis; and so on. 


2. To get more informed arbi- 
trators having greater respect for 
their mandate. This will be more 
so if the arbitrator is hired on a 
permanent rather than an ad hoc 
basis. In the ad hoc hypothesis, 
each party will soon exhaust its lists 
of acceptable nominees, since there 
is a constant tendency to black-ball 
systematically the designees of the 
other party and to gain an advan- 
tage in the choice of the arbitrators. 
The permanent arbitrator, on the 
contrary, is the mutually-chosen, yet 
free “employee” of both parties; and 
the value for him of stability com- 
pensates by a wide margin the dan- 
ger that he gather around himself 
“vested interests”. He can be care- 
fully selected by both parties for 
competence and integrity, with no 
politics as undercurrents. He serves 
long enough to get to know the 
parties well, and to understand their 
contract problem and the economics 
of the industry; his awards will be 
more consistent, as a rule, and also 
more expeditious. He will be 
quicker to sense the true assignment 
given to him by the parties, to 
visualize the bounds of his authority 
and the boundaries of his award: in 
some instances, he will understand 
that the parties do expect him not 
to function in a judicial capacity, but 
rather in a political capacity (e.g., 
when several grievances are arbi- 
trated at one time, and harmony re- 
quires somewhat a split down the 
middle!). Lest this statement be 
an object of scandal, I hasten to 
point out that, in grievance arbitra- 
tion, both the “mediation” and the 
“judicial” aspects are ever present. 
In our regular courts of justice, 
many judges feel the need to hold 
conferences in their chambers be- 
tween representatives of disputants 
to mediate a settlement of legal 
claims; which in no way relieves 
them of the obligation to decide the 
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case later on, however reluctantly 
and humbly! 

3. To better define the relevant 
issues to qualified arbitrators, to 
agree on some minimal standards to 
be applied, and to present more 
seriously a more solid case, based on 
confidence in the competence and 
integrity of the umpire. 

4. To refrain as much as possible 
from using arbitrators in a partisan 
and disrespectful fashion, as one 
would act with an enemy, an “alien”, 
or from using the arbitration as a 
contest to be won at all costs or as a 
tactical weapon related to a major 
“war” between the parties. 

5. To avoid seeing in arbitration 
some kind of a panacea or a scape- 
goat in all disputes, which would 
justify loose discussions and little 
effort at the plant level to settle 
grievances before they reach import- 
ant proportions. 


6. To refrain from using arbitra- 
tion as a face-saving mechanism in 
so many situations that the efficiency 


of the procedure is thereby impair- 


ed. 


Conclusion 

The above remarks have been 
rather loosely knit. And yet, they 
may provide some food for thought. 
The main point, again, is: Please, 
keep as much control as possible 
over arbitration by building up your 
own private machinery for grievance 
settling at that level”. 


| Letters to the Editor | 


Dear Rae: 


I would like to compliment you 
on the October issue of the Person- 
nel Journal. It seemed to meet all 
the requirements of a publication, 
i.e. interesting and timely articles. 

I particularly enjoy the items 


marked editorials. This section 
could, perhaps, be enlarged. A con- 
troversial article will definitely in- 
crease reader interest. There are 
many subjects that could be review- 
ed on the Canadian scene. 
The Personnel Journal is meeting 
a real need in Canada. 
Tuomas O'Connor, 
Publisher, 


Canada Labour Views. 


Dear Sir: 


Mr. Pentecost’s article in the 
October issue of the Journal was ex- 
cellent, and provided some sound 
advice to management in negotiat- 
ing, drafting and arbitrating “ability” 
clauses. However, 1 wish to com- 
ment on the second of the reasons 
given in his summary as to why 
management sometimes loses “abil- 
ity” cases. As a matter of fact, I 


think a very important fourth reason 
should be added. 


Most arbitrators, when the, argu- 
ment is presented to them, will agree 
with the now. generally accepted 
proposition that the employer's de- 
termination of ability must be ac- 
cepted unless the union can show 
that such determination was based 
on a mistake of fact, bias, arbitrari- 
ness, discrimination on grounds 
other than ability, or bad faith. 
Updegraff and McCoy in their book 
“Arbitration of Labor Disputes” 
(Commerce Clearing House, Inc., 
1946) put it this way: “Arbitrators 
quite generally . . . hold that the 
decision of such a matter (ability) 
is one primarily for management, 
subject to being set aside only upon 
satisfactory proof that the decision 
was not a bona fide exercise of judg- 
ment and discretion but was the re- 
sult of bias, favouritism, anti-union 
prejudice, or such like cause, or was 
the result of a clear mistake.” Frank 
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Elkouri in his valuable book “How 
Arbitration Works” (Bureau of Na- 
tional Affairs, 1952) puts forward 
the same formula. I firmly believe 
that the reason management some- 
times receives unfavorable awards 
on ability cases is that our spokes- 
men have failed adequately to ex- 
pound this idea. Almost invariably 
the reasons for decision in the ad- 
verse award cases indicates that 
management was content to put in 
its evidence about the qualifications 
of its candidate, let the union do 
likewise about theirs, and let the 
arbitrator decide between the two. 
Considering the difficulties of proof 
in such cases it is little wonder that 
the results were adverse. 


I have had the opportunity of par- 
ticipating in numerous “ability” arbi- 
tration cases and have found that 
once the proposition set forth above 
is presented and explained, arbi- 
trators invariably adopt it. The al- 
most insuperable difficulties of mak- 
ing intelligent decisions on questions 
of human abilities to do a job and 
especially the many intangible qual- 
ities to be considered, by means of 
evidence only, and without the bene- 
fit of observation over a period, is 
usually readily recognized by arbi- 
trators. When relative abilities be- 
tween two people are involved the 
task is even more baffling. Arbi- 
trators see the practical merit of ac- 
cepting the management’s judgment 
unless rebutted by positive evidence 
of wrongdoing. Under such circum- 
stances, mere errors in judgment by 
management would not be sufficient 
to reverse the management deter- 
mination. Such an approach does 
not rest merely on an abstract theory 
of management rights. It is a wholly 
practical approach based on that in- 
timate knowledge, resulting from 
observation, of a person’s abilities, 
which cannot possibly be achieved 
in the confines of an arbitration 
hearing. 
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Of course, even with this formula 
it is obviously not sufficient for an 
employer merely to announce to the 
arbitrator that he has decided that 
junior A is better qualified than 
senior B. There is an onus of proof 
on the employer, albeit a limited 
one. He must present evidence that 
he has in fact weighed and con- 
sidered the relative abilities of A and 
B. Having presented such a prima 
facie case, however, the onus shifts 
to the union and they cannot dis- 
charge it merely by presenting 
counter evidence, in derogation of A 
or in support of B. They must allege 
and prove “bias, favoritism”, etc. 

Please excuse the length of this 
letter. It is not written to detract 
from or criticize Mr. Pentecost’s very 
good analysis. My purpose is to 
offer a suggestion that there is a 
fourth reason why ability cases go 
against the employer: “A failure by 
management to enunciate the prin- 
ciples which should govern arbitrat- 
ors in deciding ability cases.” 

H. J. CLtawson, 
Director of Industrial Relations, 
The Steel Company of Canada, 
Limited. 


INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIAL 
FOR TEACHING PROFIT 
SHARING AT THE UNIVERSITY 
LEVEL 


Published by the Profit Sharing 
Research Foundation, at $2, with a 
50 per cent discount to students and 
educators. 

The material is compiled by J. J. 
Jehring, director of the Profit Shar- 
ing Research Foundation, 1718 Sher- 
man Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 

It was designed to aid in teaching 
certain concepts regarding profit 
sharing in a graduate seminar at 
Marquette University. The material 
includes both pro and con state- 
ments. 





































































































































































































HOW WE DO IT— 


Building A Better Team 
Through Personnel Development 


by Rex D. Boyd* 


The Case of John White 

“Let’s read what you've said so 
far about John.” The personnel 
officer had been taking down on an 
appraisal form what the other mem- 
bers of the appraisal committee 
thought about John White. John 
had been a postal supervisor grade 
1 for just a little over a year in the 
letter sorting section of the Fair- 
mount post office. 

“You said: ‘His duties are to 
supervise the work of a final sorta- 
tion section; to coordinate activities 
of this section with primary sorta- 
tion and despatching.’ Under results 
you said: “Has eliminated almost all 
overtime in section, although volume 
had increased by 9 percent. Has 
suggested several improvements 
which have helped to increase pro- 
duction e.g. changes on H. & W. 
final cases. Has improved the sorta- 
tion of two clerks who had, at one 
time, been problems. Could make 
closer check on errors, e.g. checking 
boxes. Did an excellent job on as- 
signment to assist Acme company in 
setting up mailing lists.’” 

“Under Methods you said: “Has 
a pleasant manner in giving orders. 
Has not had too much opportunity 
to assume full responsibility. Rather 
timid with other supervisors — could 
show more self confidence.’ Under 
Personal Qualifications — ‘Good 
knowledge of letter sorting, but no 
knowledge of news and parcel sort- 


*Mr. Boyd is Director of Personnel, Post 
Office Department, Ottawa. 


ing. Has shown interest in other sec- 
tions of office by studying financial 
manual. Oral expression good. 
Could improve written expression — 
style not too clear, and errors in 
grammar. ” 

“Now, is that a complete picture 
of him?” asked the personnel officer. 
“Yes, I think that describes him 
pretty well”, agreed the other super- 
visors. 

The committee went on to com- 
plete the rest of the appraisal. They 
decided after some discussion that 
his strongest single qualification was 
“Ability to get staff to produce large 
volume of work”. His most notice- 
able weakness was recorded as 
“Lacks self-confidence”. As an over- 
all assessment he was considered as 
“Doing a good job — should improve 
with more seasoning.” 

In view of the fact that John had 
ambition to advance and since his 
ability to grow seemed to be good, 
the appraisers recommended several 
types of development action: 

That he be counselled by his 
supervisor to help him acquire more 
self-confidence; that his immediate 
supervisor delegate more responsi- 
bility to him; that he be coached on 
how to improve his supervision of 
the accuracy of sortation in his sec- 
tion; that he be encouraged to fol- 
low a course in English and letter- 
writing; and that he be rotated to 
the news and parcels section. 

John’s appraisal was later re- 
viewed by the postmaster, the dis- 
trict director, the regional director 
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and the superintendent of personnel 
development. They agreed with the 
recommendations on the appraisal. 
In addition, they found that Peter 
Jones, a supervisor in the news sec- 
tion, also needed broader experi- 
ence. Therefore, they recommended 
that he and John White should be 
exchanged for about six months. 


A week or so later, John’s super- 
visor took him into the office and 
discussed his appraisal with him. 
“As you can see, John, we think a 
lot of you, and we've suggested sev- 
eral things that will help you be- 
come an even better supervisor, and 
prepare you to get ahead.” John was 
pleased to learn that his efforts to do 
a good job were appreciated. He 
was also surprised and somewhat 
disturbed to learn about some weak- 
nesses which he had not been aware 
of; for example, his lack of ability 
to write well. Nevertheless, he was 
grateful for the advice given to him, 
and he was determined to take full 
advantage of it. 

A month later, he was transferred 
to the news section. He found that 
the technical knowledge he had of 
the letter section made it relatively 
easy for him to grasp the news pro- 
cedures. Nevertheless the experi- 
ence of working with a new staff in 
a different section opened his eyes 
to problems he had never run across 
before. At first these problems 
caused him considerable difficulty, 
but he gradually learned how to 
solve them. This experience also 
helped to increase his self-confi- 
dence. During this period John fol- 
lowed a course in English and prac- 
tised writing letters and reports. 

After six months, he was transfer- 
red back to the letters section this 
time in charge of the despatch sec- 
tion. He put his experience in the 
news and parcels section to good 
use by coordinating the depatching 
of letters with the despatching of 
news and parcels. 


The following year he was ap- 
praised again. When he was inter- 
viewed he was pleased to note that 
the progress he had made during the 
past two years had been appreciated 
by his supervisors. 


However, he was surprised to find 
that with his increase in self-confi- 
dence he had unconsciously been 
rubbing some of his fellow-super- 
visors the wrong way. With coach- 
ing from his supervisor he was able, 
within a few months, to improve on 
this. He also took advantage of 
every opportunity to spend a few 
minutes in the office discussing the 
various office procedures. 


Within the next year, a vacancy 
for postal supervisor grade 2 occur- 
red on the transfer staff of the office 
and John was chosen to fill the posi- 
tion. 


If John White had not been will- 
ing to make any effort by himself 
to improve, the personnel develop- 


ment plan could not have helped in 
any way. On the other hand, it is 
doubtful whether John would have 
developed his abilities nearly as well 
had he not been appraised and 
given opportunities to prepare him- 
self for advancement. 

In this case, John White worked 
in the letters section in a medium 
size post office. He could have gone 
through similar experience if he had 
been located in a larger post office 
or in a smaller one, or in a district 
office, or at headquarters. He went 
to the news section to obtain more 
experience, but in other circum- 
stances he might have gone to the 
city section, or to the district office, 
or to headquarters, or remained in 
his own section. In other words, the 
development plans for each super- 
visor are tailor-made to suit his own 
particular needs. True, John was 
rewarded by a promotion but even 
without that kind of reward he bene- 
fited from his appraisals by finding 
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out specifically how he could do his 
job better and more easily. 

As this case reveals, the post office 
department is following an appraisal 
procedure which is similar to the 
plan followed in many large organ- 
izations. It is assumed in this article 
that the readers are familiar with 
the principles and techniques of 
management appraisal programs. 
This article describes some of the 
major problems which we encount- 
ered and the solutions which were 
developed. 

The term “supervisor” includes 
every member of management from 
the top to the first line supervisor 
who is in charge of a small group 
of rank and file employees. The ap- 
praisal committee almost always 
consists of the immediate superior 
of the person being appraised, the 
superiors immediate boss and a per- 
sonnel officer who himself is senior 
in status to the person being ap- 
praised. Occasionally this committee 
of three is expanded if the immedi- 
ate superior of the person being ap- 
praised and the superior’s boss wish 
to supplement their views about the 
man being appraised with the views 
of one or more other officers who 
happen to have a good knowledge 
of the work of the man being ap- 
praised. This means that the mem- 
bers of the appraisal committee are 
always senior to the man being ap- 
praised and they usually number 
three, two of whom are in direct 
line of command above the super- 
visor being appraised. 


Frequency 


The frequency of appraisal is ap- 
parently not an issue in most organ- 
izations, where it is usually on an 
annual basis. It might surprise you 
to hear a personnel man express the 
feeling that appraisals should be 
held every second year. Perform- 
ance or efficiency rating is an old 


story in the government service and 
our appraisal program is therefore 
not something new but rather an im- 
provement or refinement of the 
efficiency rating system. However, 
there may be a disadvantage in this 
apparently favorable atmosphere, in 
as much as there has grown up an 
admitted tendency for these ratings 
to be routine and based in many 
cases on a repetition of the previous 
year’s rating, with slight modifica- 
tion. We would rather see a real 
appraisal every second year than 
a superficial review, with slight 
change, of an appraisal made the 
previous year. We appreciate that 
there are strong arguments the other 
way, chiefly in relation to the delay 
which might result in helping a man 
who should be counselled more fre- 
quently. But, should not our ap- 
proach on this point be general en- 
couragement to supervisors at all 
levels that the counselling of sub- 
ordinates on their weaknesses is a 
matter of their daily responsibility 
and not something which should be 
limited to an annual or less frequent 
post-appraisal interview? 


Order of Appraisals 


Our experience has revealed that 
the order of appraising, according to 
rank, is significant. When we started 
the program the appraisals were 
made of the senior officers, first 
working through to the juniors. In 
this way, we reasoned, the plan 
would be learned from the top 
down, thereby gaining top level sup- 
port and direction. 

In the second round of appraisals, 
the order was reversed and the 
junior supervisors were appraised 
first. We found that this order is 
better for second and subsequent 
rounds because it gives senior super- 
visors, by participating in appraisal 
committees with their immediate 
subordinates, an opportunity to learn 
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how their subordinate supervisors 
appraise their people. This knowl- 
edge is thereby obtained before the 
senior supervisors appraised their 
subordinates. 


Attempting to maintain either 
order of appraising sometimes 
creates problems in setting up ap- 
praisal committees, considering the 
availability of the supervisors in 
their proper order, complicated by 
scattered locations. However, our 
experience has shown us that as 
strict an order as possible should be 
maintained. 


Appraisal Form 
We have had three rounds of ap- 
praisals and have changed our ap- 
praisal form each time. The most 
significant change was made just 
prior to the most recent round of 
appraisals. 


Our original forms were designed 
to provide a description of a super- 
visor under two columns headed: 
(1) Strengths (2) Weaknesses. The 
completion of this form developed 
a lopsided picture: more written on 
the “strength” side of the sheet or 
vice versa. This was found to de- 
tract from the appraisal in that the 
supervisors tended to either try to 
balance the sheet, or prevent any- 
thing from appearing on the “weak- 
ness” side, depending on their own 
thoughts about the whole technique. 


The appraisal form has been re- 
designed to eliminate the two vert- 
ical columns “strengths” and “weak- 
nesses’, leaving three equal sections 
from top to bottom for the headings: 
Results, Methods, and _ Personal 
Qualifications. This permits the per- 
sonnel officer to record the super- 
visors. comments under the three 
headings without having to divide 
the thoughts into strengths and 
weaknesses. The committee still dis- 
cusses strengths and weaknesses un- 
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der the three headings but the ob- 
servations are all recorded together 
in the appropriate section thus elim- 
inating the unbalanced appearance 
of the completed form. 


Review and Planning 


More and more we have come to 
the conclusion that this is an import- 
ant part of the whole procedure. 
For each major organizational unit 
(five functional branches at head- 
quarters and fourteen districts in the 
field) there is a review and planning 
committee. This committee consists 
of the most senior officers. These 
review and planning committees 
scan all the appraisals in the unit, 
looking particularly at proposed de- 
velopment action. Each of the of- 
ficers at the third management level 
sits in with the committee in turn 
and participates in the examination 
of and decision concerning proposed 
development action. 


At the outset we had some reser- 
vation about the value of spending 
the time required by the review 
and planning committee. However, 
the opinions of senior officers who 
went through this step in the pro- 
gram changed our attitude to one 
of conviction that this is an indis- 
pensable part of the whole program. 


Conclusion 

The appraisals and the review by 
senior officers are of course the 
preparatory steps for the chief pur- 
pose of the program, namely the 
post-appraisal interview (or series 
of interviews) between the super- 
visor who was appraised and his im- 
mediate superior. Following this, in 
some cases, there are techniques 
such as job rotation, attendance at 
courses, special temporary assign- 
ments and other actions which help 
the individual towards self-improve- 
ment. 







































































































































































































































Book Reviews 


“PATTERNS OF INDUSTRIAL 
DISPUTE SETTLEMENT IN 
FIVE CANADIAN INDUSTRIES” 


Edited by H. D. Woods 


Published by Industrial Relations 
Centre of McGill University, 397 
pages, price $5.00. 


The title explains very well what 
this volume sets out to do. The ob- 
vious conclusions that the reader 
will draw are very well summed up 
in what Vaselenak has to say in his 
summary of his review of industrial 
dispute settlement in the B.C. Log- 
ging and Lumber industry when he 
says “It is a mistake to assume that 
problems of the form and extent of 
state intervention in labour-manage- 
ment disputes are easily resolvable.” 
This reviewer’s own experience and 
involvement in strike situations has 
brought the very firm conclusion 
that third party intervention (e.g. 
the state) can only be a help when 
the parties have reached a psycho- 
logical position that they are ready 
to settle. It would appear that this 
is also a deep conviction of the sea- 
soned senior government agents who 
have had a hand in settlements 
which have been arrived at in any 
of the recent major conflicts. 


It appears to be generally known 
that Professor Woods has some very 
deep convictions relative to present 
machinery both provincial and fed- 
eral which purports to aid in the 
settlement of industrial disputes. In 
this volume he has quite wisely at- 
tempted to let events speak for 
themselves, and in selecting five 
quite widely different industries and 
a period which ranges from 1900 
until 1954, he has been able to ob- 
tain a long perspective of the con- 
sistent attempts and struggles of the 


various governments in aiding the 
settlement of these disputes. 


The journeyman industrial rela- 
tions practitioner will find this vol- 
ume to be a valuable historic addi- 
tion to his bookshelf. He will be in- 
clined to be a little disappointed 
that the case histories stop at 1954 
in that the past four years have seen 
more critical comment and more in- 
trospection than perhaps was the 
case in the preceding four or five 
years — but this is the problem of 
all studies. It is only in perspective 
that the real lessons are learned. 


This reviewer respects the scholar- 
liness of the studies; but at times 
found the going a little heavy and 
wondered perhaps whether as much 
detail in the way of statistics and 
tables was not inclined to detract 
from presentation. 


Nevertheless, on the whole, a good 
deal of tribute is due to both the 
researchers and Professor Woods in 
reporting for the record details of 
these very important eras within 
key industries. It is to be hoped 
that the various federal and provin- 
cial ministers of labour, deputy min- 
isters and conciliation staffs—as well 
as interested legislators — will take 
the time to study in detail the points 
which this volume makes. 


It is to be hoped that Professor 
Woods and his staff, or other uni- 
versities in Canada with similar fa- 
cilities, will in succeeding years at- 
tempt to as ably document the cur- 
rent industrial relations scene. The 
1958 Steel Company of Canada dis- 
pute with its ramifications, the ex- 
tremely important railway disputes 
over the last few years, the history 
of the marine unions in Canada and 
the industrial problems in the auto- 
mobile industry with their many and 
varied implications and impact on 
the economy should not be over 
looked. — C. P. Chaston. 
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the CCH CANADIAN 
LABOUR LAW REPORTER 


People in all parts of the country with problems 
connected with labour relations have learned to 
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The Editor 


The Canadian Personnel & Industrial Journal, 
Suite 2, 143 Yonge Street, Toronto. 


Attached is my subscription to The Canadian Personnel and 


Industrial Relations Journal for one year. 
Canadian Personnel Associations. 


$3.00 to members of 
$4.00 for non-members. 


Personnel Journal Editorial Board 
Managing Editor—J. R. Perigoe 


Associate Editors—C. P. Chaston, 
J. S. Thompson. 
Secretary-Treasurer—C. W. Walker 


Association Editorial 
Representatives 

Montreal — Alex M. Stockdale, 
Shawinigan Water & Power Co. 

Montreal Women’s—Miss M. R. 
Lachapelle, Can. National Railways, 
Montreal. 

St. Maurice Valley Personnel As- 
sociation — Jean M. Caron, Du Pont 
Co. of Can. Ltd., Shawinigan. 

Kingston -St. Lawrence — Prof. 
C. H. Curtis, Queen’s, Kingston. 

Peterborough — George Barns, 
Canada Packers Ltd., Peterborough. 

Toronto—C. P. Chaston, Shell Oil 
Co., Toronto. 

Toronto (Women’s) — Miss Amy 
Booth, Brewers’ Warehousing Co. 
Ltd., Toronto. 

Hamilton — J. Stanley Thompson, 
Canadian Industries Ltd., Hamil- 
ton. 


Niagara District — Jake Morrow, 
McKinnon Industries Div., G.M.C., 
St. Catharines. 


Grand Valley—Jack H. Bott, Do- 


minion Electrohome Industries Lim- 
ited, Kitchener, Ont. 


Guelph—C. W. Walker, Federal 
Wire & Cable Co., Ltd., Guelph. 

London—Chas. J. Malone, Public 
Utilities Commission, London, Ont. 

Windsor — E. E. Litt, The Heinz 
Co., Leamington. 

Regina — George Swan, Regina 
General Hospital, Regina. 


Winnipeg—Ken A. Smith, The T. 
Eaton Co. Ltd., Winnipeg. 


Calgary—J. O. St. Denis, Con- 
solidated Mining & Smelting Co. of 
Canada Ltd., Calgary. 


Edmonton—H. G. Holland, Cana- 
dian Industries Ltd., Edmonton. 


Vancouver — D. L. Lloyd, Can- 
adian Fishing Company Ltd., Van- 
couver. 
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